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Che Divine Christ, * * * 
a Christ in whom God was 
manifested in the flesh in such 
a wap as to give bim an 
exclusive and permanent sig- 
nificance for faith, cannot be 
fitted into anp spstem of “secu- 
lat thinking.” bis presence in 
the world is fust as much a 
challenge to the science in 
which the cultivated modern 
man is trained as the Gospel 
accounts of bis entrance into 
it ot bis exit from it. 


Dr. James DEnNEY. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE REFORMATION ANNIVERSARY 
NUMBER 


“HILE most of mankind is at war with Germany, 
nngelical Christianity the world over pauses this 
nth to commemorate the deed of a German monk 
br hundred years ago, and to contemplate the 
ces and conditions that prepared the way for his 
‘eer and moved him to action. In this very cele- 
tion of the opening act of the Reformation, the 
arch reminds herself that the Kingdom of God 
‘universal, that its bounds are neither determined 
- disturbed by the alignments of hostile nations. 
ong all warring peoples God knows those who 
His—the citizens of the final commonwealth. We 
_ glad to participate in celebrating this anniversary 
he opening of the Reformation, by presenting two 
ers related to it. Dr. Warfield writes this month 
ion The Theology of the Reformation, and Professor 
out upon The Luther of the Ninety-five Theses, 
; presenting the more impersonal and the more 
4-sonal sides of the subject. With the persistent 
man tendency to overemphasize one aspect of a 
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subject, some writers have held the progress of the rae 
to be chiefly the manifestation of outstanding indi- 
vidual lives that have directed and dominated the 
thought and conduct of men during those times when 
history has taken on new forms or been turned into 
new channels. Opposed to this is the belief that the 
destinies of mankind have been determined by great 
ideas which, after long processes of growth, have from 
time to time come into fruition. Under this pri ne 
ciple the emerging leader is little else than one of the 
products of the great sociological forces back of 
events. Personally he simply shows a greater capacity 
for response than his fellows and leads them because 
his clear grasp of a situation has begotten in him an 
absolute devotion to a cause and the utmost use of! 
naturally superior gifts; that is, he does not create 
conditions, without which he would be unknown, but 
is rather thrust into pre-eminence by those upheaving 
forces which distinguish his age. In reality both) 
elements must be recognized. Luther would have 
had small fame without a great central truth upon 
which to stand and for which to fight, at a time that 
was ripe for a profound change in religious thought: | 
and such a great truth required, humanly speaking, a 
leader of heroic mold to establish it as an oe 
guiding principle by which men were to live and die, 
Without partiality to either of the ideas of historic al 
interpretation referred to, the two articles mentioned. 
admirably present the great central doctrine which: 
the world so profoundly needed at that time ant 
the man who was able, under God, to make tha 
doctrine the watchword of spiritual liberty. " 

Words are so prone to modify their meaning, t 
broaden their application, and even to lose their origi nal 
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nification, that sometimes they need redefinition. 
have an example considered in this issue. ‘To 
my people the word dogma has come to have 
pleasant associations. It has to them a musty 
or, savoring of narrow outlook in religion, of even 
cotry, intolerance, and persecution; to be dogmatic 
co be arbitrary, unreasoning, and antiquated. Now, 
gma has its place in human thinking, but that place 
ust be clearly apprehended. Dogmatics might be 
seribed as representing a principle in the progressive 
pught of the race, rather than its fixed and assured 
walts. A dogma is a sort of secure and recognized 
(es we reach in our intellectual: climbing and upon 
iich we plant our feet as we prepare for another 
yge of ascent. But we must leave the discussion to 
. Sweet, in his present paper, The Place and Func- 
mn of Dogma. His paragraphs will be found 
:minating to those who may be in no small perplexity 
to all questions relative to the certainty of the 
nelusions of human reasoning. 
As a factor in the making of modern civilization 
ucation is supposed to be second only to religion. 
qurch and school are closely linked in plans for the 
lifting of any backward people, and, in the past, © 
te college and university have usually been children 
the church. Unbalanced training of the intellect 
:s always had its perils, however, and it is not a 
ww thing to find atheism and infidelity well repre- 
ited in the college class room. In his paper; The 
nlege Class Room vs. The Christian Pulpit, 
ir. Wyckoff brings a strong indictment against the 
end of the present day handling of religion by 
nachers of psychology. While theism and Christianity 
self are going to survive such insufficient and even 
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unscientific attacks, as our author so hopefully points| 
out, there is need for great concern as to the effect | 
of such teaching upon the individual. Christianity he 
outlasted many attacks that have been the ruin of 
individual Christians. Psychology may, and doubt- | 
less will, come to itself and repudiate its amateur con-| 
clusions of an agnostic type, but what of the students | 
it has misled during the time of its own blindness? 
What, also, has the church to say of such a state of : 
affairs as that submitted by Mr. Wyckoff? ‘These are) 
the questions which give such an article its prime 
importance. 

Why are eviiea not more vitally interested in the 
study of the Bible? The best answer is that they 
have never learned how to study it. What would 
it mean to the average church if the membership 
should suddenly develop a very deep interest im 
searching the Scriptures? If, for example, the hour 
spent in a Sunday School class, with its use of helps 
for the explanation of brief and arbitrarily selected 
portions of Scripture, utterly failed to satisfy the 
eager desire of people to find out what the Bible 
had in it, so that they flocked to extra classes, what 
would happen? We imagine that pastors of such 
churches would begin sending out reports that the 
millennium had actually arrived in their parishes. 
Yet we give in this month’s Review a regular pastor’s 
account of just such experiences in his various pas- 
torates. Mr. Habliston’s paper, A Teaching Ministry, 
is more than interesting; it is of real significance 
as an instance of the use of resources that should 
form a part of every minister’s training. This writer 
has been known to us for some years as having had 
unique success in revitalizing his churches by means 
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Inasmuch as Mr. Habliston received his 
ng as a Bible teacher in the institution which 
ublishes this quarterly, we may be pardoned a certain 
arental satisfaction and pride in the results of the 
le spent in its class‘rooms, and in commending 
's experience to the attention of our readers. 
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THE THEOLOGY OF THE REFORMATION 


By Bewsamin B. Warrtetp, D. D., LL. D., Litt. D., Professor in 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 


| 
Cuar_es Bearp begins his Hibbert Lectures on Thi 
Reformation with these words: “To look, upon th 
Reformation of the sixteenth century as only the sub: 
stitution of one set of theological doctrines for another 
or the cleansing of the Church from notorious abuses 
and corruptions, or even a return of Christianity tc 
something like primitive purity and simplicity—is te 
take an inadequate view of its nature and importance.’ 
He wishes us to make note of the far-reaching changes 
in human life which have been wrought by what we 
call the Reformation, to observe the numerous depart: 
ments of activity which have been at least affected by 
it, and then to seek its cause in something as wide ir 
its extension as its effects. He himself discovers thi: 
cause in the “general awakening of the human intel. 
lect,” which had begun in the fourteenth century anc 
was being “urged on with accelerating rapidity in the 
fifteenth.” In his view the Reformation was merely 
the religious side of what we speak of as the Renais 
sance. “It was the life of the Renaissance,” he affirms 
“infused into religion under the influence of the grav 
and earnest Teutonic race.” He even feels justified iz 
saying that, in the view he takes of it, the Reformatior 
“was not primarily, a theological, a religious, ar 
ecclesiastical movement at all.” 

‘That there is some exaggeration in this representa 
tion is obvious. That this exaggeration is due t 


defective analysis is as clear. And the suspicion lie 
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sry near that the defect in analysis has its root in an 
nperfect sense of values. To point us to the general 
wakening of the human intellect which was in prog- 
ss in the fifteenth century. is not to uncover a cause; 
‘is only to describe a condition. To remind us that, 
; a result of this awakening of the human intellect, a 
vely sense had long existed of the need of a reforma- 
on, and repeated attempts had been vainly made to 
fect it, that men everywhere were fully alive to the 
prruption of manners and morals in which the world 
ias groveling, and were equally helpless to correct it, 
| not to encourage us to find the cause of the Reforma- 
on in a general situation out of which no reformation 
ad through all these years come. The question 
‘hich presses is: Whence came the power which 
shieved the effect—an effect apparently far beyond 
ne power of the forces working on the surface of 
aings to achieve? 

There is no use in seeking to cover up the facts 
mder depreciatory forms of statement. It is easy to 
alk contemptuously of the “substitution of one set of 
neological doctrines for another,” as it would be easy 
> talk contemptuously of the substitution of one set 
f political or of sanitary doctrines for another. ‘The 
orce of the perverse suggestion lies in keeping the 
aatter in the abstract. The proof of the pudding in 
wich things lies in the eating. No doubt it is possible 
1» talk indifferently of merely working the permuta- 
ions of a dial-lock, regardless of the not unimportant 
ircumstance that one of these permutations differs 
rom the rest in this—that it shoots the bolts. The sub- 
+titution of one set of theological doctrines for another 
which took place at the Reformation was the substitu- 
ion of a set of doctrines which had the promise and 
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potency of life in them for a set of doctrines the iss 
of which had been death. What happened at the| 
Reformation, by means of which the forces of life! 
were set at work through the seething, struggling! 
mass, was the revival of vital Christianity; and this 
is the vera causa of all that has come out of that ae 
revolution, in all departments of life. Men, no doubt, 
had long been longing and seeking after “a return of 
Christianity to something like primitive purity and 
simplicity.” This was the way that an Erasmus, for 
example, pictured to himself the needs of his time. 
The difficulty was that, rather repelled by the Chris- 
tianity they knew than attracted by Christianity in its 
primitive purity—of the true nature of which they 
really had no idea—they were simply feeling out in 
the dark. What Luther did was to rediscover vital 
Christianity and to give it afresh to the world. To 
do this was to put the spark to the train. We are 
feeling the explosion yet. : 

The Reformation was then—we insist upon it— 
precisely the substitution of one set of theological doe- 
trines for another. That is what it was to Luther; 
and that is what, through Luther, it has been to the 
Christian world. Exactly what Luther did was for 
himself—for the quieting of his aroused conscience and 
the healing of his deepened sense of sin—to rediscover 
the great fact, the greatest of all the great facts of 
which sinful man can ever become aware, that salvation 
is by the pure grace of God alone. O, but, you will 
say, that resulted from Luther’s religious experience. 
No, we answer, it was primarily a doctrinal discovery 
of Luther’s—the discovery of a doctrine apart from 
which, and prior to the discovery of which, Luther 
did not have and could never have had his as 
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ixperience. He had been taught another doctrine, a 
{octrine which had been embodied in a popular maxim, 
urrent in his day: Do the best you can, and God will 
ee you through. He had tried to live that doctrine, 
snd could not do it; he could not believe it. He has 
old us of his despair. He has told us how this despair 
wrew deeper and deeper, until he was raised out of it 
precisely by his discovery of his new doctrine—that 
t is God and God alone who in His infinite grace 
saves us, that He does it all, and that we supply 
aothing but the sinners: to be saved and the subsequent 
praises which our grateful hearts lift to Him, our sole 
and only Saviour. This is a radically different doctrine 
‘rom that; and it produced radically different effects 
on Luther; Luther the monk and Luther the Reformer 
are two different men. And it has produced radically 
different effects in the world; the medieval world 
and the modern world are two different worlds. The 
thing that divides them is the new doctrine that Luther 
found in the monastery at Wittenberg—or was it 
already at Erfurt?—poring over the great declaration 
in the first chapter of the Epistle to the Romans: 
“The righteous shall live by faith.” Emile Doumergue 
yputs the whole story into a sentence: “Two radically 
ifferent religions give birth to two radically different 
ivilizations.” 

Luther himself knew perfectly well that what he 
d done for himself, and what he would fain do for 
e world, was just to substitute a new doctrine for 
hat old one in which neither he nor the world could 
find life. So he came forward as 4 teacher, as a dog- 
matic teacher, as a dogmatic teacher who gloried in 
his dogmatism. He was not merely seeking for truth; 
he had the truth. He did not make tentative sugges- 
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tions to the world for its consideration; what he deal! 
in was—so he liked to call them—“assertions.” Thi 
was naturally a mode of procedure very offensive % 
a man of polite letters, like Erasmus, say, who kney 
of nothing that men of culture could not sit around 
well-furnished table and discuss together pleasurably 
with open minds. “I have so little stomach for ‘asser: 
tions,” he says, striking directly at Luther, “that ] 
could easily go over to the opinion of the sceptics— 
wherever,” he smugly adds, “it were allowed me by the 
inviolable authority of the Sacred Scriptures and_ the 
decrees of the Church, to which I everywhere submit 
whether I follow what is presented or not.” For this 
his Oliver he certainly got more than a Roland from 
Luther. For Luther takes occasion from this remark 
to read Erasmus a much-needed lecture on the place 
of dogma in Christianity. To say you have no pleasure 
in “assertions,” he says, is all one with saying you are 
not a Christian. Take away “assertions,” and you 
take away Christianity. No Christian could endure tc 
have “assertions” despised, since that would be nothing 
else than to deny at once all religion and piety, o1 
to declare that religion and piety and every dogma 
are nothing. Christian doctrines are not to be put on 
a level with human opinions. They are divinely given 
to us in Holy Scripture to form the molds in whi 
Christian lives are to run. 

We are in the presence here of what is known a 
the formal principle of the Reformation. The i 
mental meaning of it is that the Reformation was 
primarily, like all great revolutions, a revolution ir 
the realm of ideas. Was it not a wise man who urged 
us long ago to give especial diligence to keeping out 
hearts (the heart is the cognitive faculty in Scripture), 
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. the express ground that out of them are the issues 

life? The battle of the Reformation was fought 
it under a banner on which the sole authority of 
eripture was inscribed. But the principle of the 
le authority of Scripture was not to the Reforma- 
pn an abstract principle. What it was interested in 
as what is taught in Scripture; and the sole authority 

Scripture meant to it the sole authority of what 
itaught in Scripture. ‘This of course is dogma; and 
ec dogma which the men of the Reformation found 
might in Scripture above every other dogma, so much 
pove every other dogma that in it is summed up all 
se teaching of Scripture, is the sole efficiency of God 

salvation. This is what we call the material prin- 
ple of the Reformation. It was not at first known 
7 the name of justification by faith alone, but it was 
om the first passionately embraced as renunciation 
‘all human works and dependence on the grace of 
»od alone for salvation. In it the Reformation lived 
ad moved and had its being; in a high sense of the 
yords, it is the Reformation. 

The confusion would be ludicrous, if it were not 
ther pathetic, by which the correction of abuses in 
e life whether of the church or of society at large, is 
nfounded with the Reformation. Luther knew per- 
ctly well from the beginning where the center of his 

formation lay, and did not for a moment confound 
3 peripheral effects with it. Here, indeed, lay the 
recise difference betwen him and the other reformers 
’ the time—those other reformers who could not 
form. Erasmus, for example, was as clear of eye 
; Luther to see, and as outspoken as Luther to con- 
smn, the crying abuses of the day. But he conceived 
ae task of reform as a purely negative one. The 
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note of his reform was simplicity; he wished to retur 
to the “simplicity of the Christian life,” and, as 
means to that, to the “simplicity of doctrine.” He we 
content with a process of stripping off, and he expecte 
to reach the kernel of true Christianity merely b 
thoroughly removing the husk which at the momer 
covered and concealed it. The assumption being the 
true Christianity lay behind and beneath the corruy 
tions of the day, no restoration was needed, onl 
uncovering. When he came to do the stripping, | 
is true, Erasmus found no stopping place; he strippe 
not only to the bone but through the bone, and nothin 
was left in his hand but a “philosophy of Christ, 
which was a mere moralism. Peter Canisius, lookin 
at it formally, calls it not inaptly, “the theology «¢ 
Pyrrhus.” Luther, judging it from the materi 
standpoint, says Erasmus has made “a gospel ¢ 
Pelagius.” ‘Thus at all events Erasmus at once demor 
strated that beneath the immense fabric of medieves 
Christianity there lay as its sustaining core nothing bt 
a bald moralism; and by dragging this moralism ot 
and labeling it “simple Christianity,” has made hin 
self the father of that great multitude in our da 
who, crying: Back to Christ! have reduced Christianit 
to the simple precept: Be good and it will be we 
with you. 

In sharp contrast with these negative ica 
Luther came forward with a positive Gospel in h 
hands; “a new religion” his adversaries called it thet 
as their descendants call it now, and they call it 
truly. He was not particularly interested in the coi 
rection of abuses, though he hewed at them manful] 
when they stood in his way. To speak the who 
truth, this necessary work bored him a little. He sa 
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no pure Gospel beneath them which their removal 
would uncover and release. He knew that his new 
Gospel, once launched, had power of itself to abolish 
them. What his heart was aflame with was the desire 
to launch this new Gospel; to substitute it, the Gospel 
of grace, for the gospel of works, on which alone men 
were being fed. In that substitution consisted his 
whole Reformation. 

In his detailed answer to the Bull of Excommuni- 
cation, published against him in 1520, in which forty- 
jone propositions from his writings were condemned, 
Luther shows plainly enough where the center of con- 
troversy lay for him. It was in the article in which 
the asserts the sole efficiency of grace in salvation. He 
makes his real appeal to Scripture, of course, but he 
idoes not neglect to point out also that he has Augustine 
rwith him and also experience. He scoffs at his oppo- 
ments’ pretensions to separate themselves from the 
[Pelagians by wire-drawn distinctions between works 
jof congruity and works of condignity. If we may 
secure grace by works, he says, it means nothing that 
swe carefully name these works works of congruity and 
‘refrain from calling them works of condignity. “For 
rwhat is the difference,” he cries, “if you deny that 
sgrace is from our works and yet teach that it is through 
sour works? The impious sense remains that grace is 
theld to be given not gratis but on account of our works. 
[For the Pelagians did not teach and do any other 
works on account of which they expected grace to be 
-given than you teach and do. ‘They are the works of 
the same free will and the same members, although 
you and they give them different names. They are 
the same fasting and prayers and almsgiving—but 
you call them works congruous to grace, they works 
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condign to grace. The same Pelagians remain victors 
in both cases.” 

What Luther is zealous for, it will be seen, is the 
absolute exclusion of works from salvation, and the 
casting of the soul wholly upon the grace of God. He 
rises to full eloquence as he approaches the end of his 
argument, pushing his adversaries fairly to the ropes. 
“For when they could not deny that we must be saved 
by the grace of God,” he exclaims, “and could not 
elude this truth, then impiety sought out another way 
of escape—pretending that, although we cannot save 
ourselves, we can nevertheless prepare for being saved 
by God’s grace. What glory remains to God, I ask, 
if we are able to procure that we shall be saved by 
His grace? Does this seem a small ability—that he 
who has no grace shall nevertheless have power enough 
to obtain grace when he wishes? What is the differ- 
ence between that, and saying with the Pelagians that 
we are saved without grace—since you place the grace 
of God within the power of man’s will? You seem to 
me to be worse than Pelagius, since you put in the 
power of man the necessary grace of God, the neces- 
sity of which he simply denied. I say, it seems less” 
impious wholly to deny grace than to represent it as 
secured by. our zeal and effort, and to put it thus ing 
our power.” 

This tremendous onslaught prepares the way foul 
a notable declaration in which Luther makes perfectly 
clear how he thought of his work as a reformer and 
the relative importance which he attached to the several 
matters in controversy. Rome taught, with whatever 
finessing, salvation by works; he knew and would 
know nothing but salvation by grace, or, as he phras 
it here, nothing but Christ and Him crucified. It was 
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‘the cross that Rome condemned in him; for it was the 
‘cross and it alone in which he put his trust. “In all 
‘the other articles,” he says—that is to say, all the others 
iof the forty-one propositions which had been con- 
idemned in the Bull—‘“those concerning the Papacy, 
‘Councils, Indulgences, and other non-necessary trifles 
[mugae! |”—this is the way in which he enumerates them 
—‘the levity and folly of the Pope and his followers 
may be endured. But in this article’—that is, the one 
son free-will and grace—‘“which is the best of all and the 
ssum of our matter, we must grieve and weep over the 
mmsanity of these miserable men.” It is on this article, 
then, that for him the whole conflict turns as on its 
whinge. He wishes he could write more largely upon 
ait. For more than three hundred years none, or next 
-to none, have written in favor of grace; and there is 
0 subject which is in so great need of treatment as 
this. “And I have often wished,” he adds, “passing 
by these frivolous Papist trifles and brawls [nugis et 
megotiis], which have nothing to do with the Church 
but to destroy it—to deal with this.” | 
His opportunity to do so came when, four years 
afterward (1524), Erasmus, egged on by his patrons 
and friends, and taking his start from this very dis- 
seussion, published his charmingly written book, On 
ree Will. It is the great humanist’s greatest book, 
elegant in style, suave in tone, delicate in suggestion, 
inning in its appeal, and it presents with consum- 
mate skill the case for the Romish teaching against 
which Luther had thrown himself. Separating him- 
self as decisively if not as fundamentally on the one 
side from Pelagius and Scotus—in another place he 
speaks with distaste of “Scotus his bristling and prickly ~ 
soul”—as on the other from the reformers—he has 
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Carlstadt and Luther especially in mind—Erasmus 
attaches himself to what he calls, in accordance with 
the point of view of his time, the Augustinian doctrine; 
that is to say, to the synergism of the scholastics, per- 
haps most nearly in the form in which it had been 
taught by Alexander of Hales, and at all events prac- 
tically as it was soon to be authoritatively defined as 
the doctrine of the church by the Council of Trent. 
To this subtle doctrine he gives its most attractive 
statement and weaves around it the charm of his 
literary grace. Luther was not insensible to the 
beauty of the book. He says the voice of Erasmus 
in it sounded to him like the song of a nightingale. 
But he was in search of substance, not form, and he 
felt bound to confess that his experience in reading 
the book was much that of the wolf in the fable, who, 
ravished by the song of a nightingale could not rest 
till he had caught and greedily devoured it—only to— 
remark disgustedly afterward: “Vox, et praeterea 
nihil.” . 
The refinements of Erasmus’ statements were lost 
on Luther. What he wished—and nothing else would 
content him—was a clear and definite acknowledgment 
that the work of salvation is of the grace of God 
alone, and man contributes nothing whatever to it. 
This acknowledgment Erasmus could not make. The 
very purpose for which he was writing was to vindi- 
cate for man a part, and that the decisive part, in his 
own salvation. He might magnify the grace of God 
in the highest terms. He might protest that he too 
held that without the grace of God no good thing 
could be done by man, so that grace is the beginning 
and the middle and the end of salvation. But when 
pressed to the wall he was forced to allow that, some- 
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‘where in “the middle,” an action of the man came in, 
sand that this action of the man was the decisive thing 
(that determined his salvation. He might minimize this 
gaction of the man to the utmost. He might point out 
that it was a very, very little thing which he retained 
ito human powers—only, as one might say, that man 
rmust push the button and grace had to do the rest. 
‘This did not satisfy Luther. Nothing would satisfy 
fhim but that all of salvation—every bit of it—should 
Ibe attributed to the grace of God alone. 

Luther even made Erasmus’ efforts to reduce man’s 
| part in salvation to as little as possible, while yet retain- 
jing it at the decisive point, the occasion of scoffing. 
\Instead of escaping Pelagianism by such expedients, 
he says, Erasmus and his fellow sophists cast them- 
selves more deeply into the vat and come out double- 
«dyed Pelagians. The Pelagians are at least honest 
with themselves and us. They do not palter, in a 
double sense, with empty distinctions between works 
of condignity and works of congruity: They call a 
spade a spade and say candidly that merit is merit. 
And they do not belittle our salvation by belittling the 
works by which we merit it. We do not hear from 
them that we merit saving grace by something “very 
| little, almost nothing.” They hold salvation precious; 
, and warn us that if we are to gain it, it can be at the 
‘cost only of great effort—“tota, plena, perfecta, magna 
et multa studia et opera.” If we will fall into error 
‘in such a matter, says Luther, at least let us not 
cheapen the grace of God, and treat it as something 
‘yile and contemptible. What he means is that the 
| attempted compromise, while remaining Pelagian in 
principle, yet loses the high ethical position of Pelagian- 
‘ism. Seeking some middle place between grace and 
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works, and fondly congratulating itself that it retains 
both, it merely falls between, the stools and retains 
neither. It depends as truly as Pelagianism on works, 
but reduces these works on which it nevertheless 
depends to a vanishing point. In thus suspending 
salvation on “some little thing, almost nothing,” says 
Luther, it “denies the Lord Christ who has bought us, 
more than the Pelagians ever denied him, or any — 
heretics.” 

To the book in which Luther replied to Erasmus’ 
On Free Will, matching Erasmus’ title, he gives the 
name of On the Enslaved Will. Naturally the flowing 
purity of the great humanist’s Latinity and the flexible 
grace of his style are not to be found here. But the © 
book is written in sufficiently good Latin—plain and — 
strong and straightforward. Luther evidently took 
unusual pains with it, and it more than makes up for ~ 
any lack of literary charm it may show by the fertility — 
of its thought and the amazing vigor of its language. — 
A. Freytag, its latest editor, characterizes it briefly, in , 
one great word, as an “exploit” (Grosstat), and 
Sodeur does not scruple to describe it roundly as “a >» 
dialectic and polemic masterpiece”; its words have — 
hands and feet. Its real distinction, however, is to be ‘ 
sought in a higher region than these things. It is the 
embodiment of Luther’s reformation conceptions, the — 
nearest to a systematic statement of them he ever 
made. It is the first exposition of the fundamental — 
ideas of the Reformation in comprehensive presenta- . 
tion, and it is therefore in a true sense the manifesto — 
of the Reformation. It was so that Luther himself 
looked upon it. It was not because he admired it as 
a piece of “mere literature” that he always thought of 
it as an achievement. It was because it contained the 
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idoctrinae evangelicae caput—the very head and prin- 
ciple of the evangelical teaching. He could well spare 
all that he had ever written, he wrote to Capito in 
11537,\let them all go, except the On the Enslaved 
(Will and the Catechism; they only are right (justwm). 
\He is reported in the Table Talk (Lauwterbach- 
Aurifaber) to have referred once to Erasmus’ rejoinder 
tto the book. He did not admit that Erasmus had 
econfuted it; he did not admit that Erasmus ever could 
sconfute it, no, not to all eternity. “That I know full 
swell,” he said, “and I defy the devil and all his wiles 
tto confute it. For I am certain that it is the unchange- 
sable truth of God.” He who touches this doctrine, he 
ssays again, touches the apple of his eye. 

We may be sure that Luther wrote this book con 
samore. It was not easy for him to write it when he 
swrote it. That was the year (1525) of the Peasants’ 
Revolt; and what that was in the way of distraction and 
care, anguish of mind and soul, all know. It was also 
the year of his marriage, and has he not told us with 
his engaging frankness that, during the first year of 
his married life, Katie always sat by him as he worked, 
trying to think up questions to ask him? But what 
he was writing down in this book he was not thinking 
out as he wrote. He was pouring out upon the page 
the heart of the heart of his Gospel, and he was doing 
i it in the exulting confidence that it was not his Gospel 
merely but the Gospel of God. He thanks Erasmus 
-for giving him, by selecting this theme to attack him 
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all others, have attacked the thing itself, that is, the 
top of the question [swmmum caussae], and have not 
fatigued me with those irrelevant questions about the — 
papacy, purgatory, indulgences and such like trum- 
peries [nugae] rather than questions—in which hitherto 
all have vainly sought to pursue me. You and you 
alone have seen the hinge of things and have aimed 
at the throat; and for this I thank you heartily.” 

It was in no light, however buoyant, spirit, how- — 
ever, that Luther entered upon the discussion. In a 
very moving context he writes: “I tell you and I~ 
beg you to let it sink into the depths of your mind— 7 
I am seeking in this matter something that is solemn, ~ 
and necessary, and eternal to me, of such sort and so ~ 
great that it must be asserted and defended at the — 
cost of death itself—yea, if the whole world should — 
not only be cast into strife and tumult, but even 
should be reduced to chaos and dissolved into nothing- — 
ness. For by God’s grace I am not so foolish and ~ 
mad that I could be willing for the sake of money 2 

: 


(which I neither have nor wish), or of glory (a thing © 
I could not obtain if I wished it, in a world so incensed 
against me), or of the life of the body (of which I 
cannot be sure for a moment), to carry on and sus-— 
tain this matter so long, with so much fortitude and so” 
much constancy (you call it obstinacy), through so- 
many perils to my life, through so much hatred, 
through so many snares—in short through the fury 
of men and devils. Do you think that you alone have 
a heart disturbed by these tumults? I am not made 
of stone either, nor was I either born of the Marpesian 
rocks. But since it cannot be done otherwise, I prefer 
to be battered in this tumult, joyful in the grace of 
God, for the sake of the word of God which must be 
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serted with invincible and incorruptible courage, 
ther than in eternal tumult to be ground to powder 
intolerable torment under the wrath of God.” ‘This 
.§ the spirit in which Luther sustained his thesis of 
ae enslaved will.” It is the spirit of “Woe is unto 
: if I preach not the gospel.” It is the Gospel which 

has in his hands, the Gospel for the world’s salva- 
mn, and necessity is laid upon him to preach it. 

The Gospel which Luther had it thus in his heart 
|preach was, to put it shortly, the Gospel of salvation 
ough the grace of God alone. There are two foci 
ound which this Gospel revolves: The absolute help- 
ssness of man in his sin; the sole efficiency of grace 

salvation. These complementary propositions are 
ven expression theologically in the doctrines of the 
ability of sinful man to good, and of the creative 
seration of saving grace. It is the inability of sinful 
an to good that Luther means by his phrase “the 
«slaved will.” Neither he nor Erasmus was par- 
rularly interested in the psychology of the will. We 
y learn incidentally that he held to the view which 
s come to be called philosophical determinism, or 
oral necessity. But we learn that only incidentally. 
-either he nor Erasmus was concerned with the mecha- 
ssm of the will’s activity, if we may be allowed this 
‘ode of speech. They were absorbed in the great 
roblem of the power of sinful man to good. Erasmus 
ad it in mind to show that sinful man has the power 
, do good things, things so good that they have merit 
the sight of God, and that man’s salvation depends 
a his doing them. Luther had it in his heart to show 
nat sinful man, just because he is sinful and sin is no 
ht evil but destroys all goodness, has no power to 
anything that is good in God’s sight, and there- 
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fore is dependent utterly on God’s grace alone foi 
salvation. ‘This is to say, Luther was determined te 
deal seriously with sin, with original sin, with the fall 
with the deep corruption of heart which comes fron 
the fall, with the inability to good which is the result 
of this corruption of heart. He branded the teaching 
that man can save himself, or do anything looking t 
his own salvation, as a hideous lie, and “he launche¢ 
point-blank his dart at the head of this jie—taug® 
original sin, the corruption of man’s heart.” ‘ 

Erasmus, of course, does not fail to put his finger 
on the precise point of Luther’s contention. He com: 
plains of the new teachers that they “immensely exag: 
gerate original sin, representing even the noblest 
powers of human nature as so corrupt that of itself il 
can do nothing but ignore and hate God, and not ever 
one who has been Justified by the grace of faith car 
effect any work which is not sin; they make tha 
tendency to sin in us, which has been transmitted te 
us from our first parents to be itself sin, and that 3 
invincibly sin that there is no commandment, of Go 
which even a man who has been justified by faith car 
keep, but all the commandments of God serve ne 
other end than to enhance the grace of God, whiel 
bestows salvation without regard to merits.” It out. 
raged him, as it has outraged all who feel with hin 
up to to-day—as, for example, Hartmann Grisar—tha 
Luther so grossly overdraws the evil of “concu 
piscence,” and thus does despite to that human nature 
which God created in His own image. Luther was 
compelled to point out over and over again that he wa: 
not talking about human nature and its powers, bul 
about sin and grace. We have not had to wait fol 
Erasmus to tell us, he says, “that a man has eyes ant 
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se, and ears, and bones, and hands—and a mind 

1 a will and a reason,” and that it is because he has 
se things that he is a man; he would not be a man 
hhout them. We could not talk of sin with reference 
him, had he not these things; nor of grace either— 

does not even the proverb say: “God did not make 
uven for geese”? Let us leave human nature and its 
svers to one side then; they are all presupposed. 
‘e point of importance is that man is now a sinner. 
ad the point in dispute is whether sinful man can be, 
ywill, not sinful; whether he can do by nature what 
requires grace to do. Luther does not depreciate 
man nature; his opponents depreciate the baleful 
sver of sin, the necessity for a creative operation of 
ace; and because they depreciate both sin and grace 
»y expect man in his own powers to do what God 
»ne, the Almighty Worker, can do. 

He draws out his doctrine here in a long parallel. 
as a man, before he is created, to be a man, does 
thing and makes no effort to be a creature; and 
on, after he has been made and created, does nothing 
id makes no effort to continue a creature; but both 
ese things alike are done solely by the will of the 
anipotent power and goodness of God who without 
rr aid creates and preserves us—but He does not 
-erate in us without our co-operation, seeing that He 
sated and preserved us for this very purpose, that He 
ight operate in us and we co-operate with Him, 
nether this is done outside His kingdom by general 
;anipotence, or within His kingdom by the singular 
»wer of His Spirit: So then we say that a man 
ifore he is renovated into a new creature of the 
ngdom of the Spirit, does nothing and makes no 
et to prepare himself for that renovation and 
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kingdom; and then, after he has been renovated, does 
nothing, makes no effort to continue in that kingdom 
but the Spirit alone does both alike in us, recreating us 
without our aid, and preserving us when recreated, at 
also James says: ‘Of His own will begat He us by 
the word of His power, that we should be the begin 
ning of His creation’ (he is speaking of the renewet 
creature), but He does not operate apart from us 
seeing that He has recreated and preserved us for this 
very purpose that He might operate in us and we 
co-operate with Him. Thus through us He preaches 
has pity on the poor, consoles the afflicted. But what 
then, is attributed to free will? Or rather what is lef 
to it except nothing? Assuredly just nothing. i Wha 
this parallel teaches is that the whole saving work i 
from God, in the beginning and middle and end; it i 
a supernatural work throughout. But we are save 
that we may live in God; and, in the powers of ou 
new life, do His will in the world. It is the Pauline 
Not out of works, but unto good works, which God ha 
afore prepared that we should live in them. 7 
It is obvious that the whole substance of Luther 
fundamental theology was summed up in the antithesi 
of sin and grace: Sin conceived as absolutely disabling 
to good; grace as absolutely recreative in effect. C 
course he taught also all that is necessarily bound uy 
in one bundle of thought with this great doctrine ° 
sin and grace. He supe for instance, as a matter 0 
course, the doctrine of “irresistible grace,” and a s 
with great purity and decision the doctrine of predes 
tination—for how can salvation be of pure grace alon 
apart from all merit, save by the sovereign and effectivi 
gift of God? A great part of The Enslaved Will i 
given to insistence upon and elucidation of this doc 
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re of absolute predestination, and Luther did not 
ink from raising it into the cosmical region or from 
borating it in its every detail. What it is important 
us at the moment to insist upon, however, is that 
iat we have said of Luther we might just as well, 
Ltatis mutandis, have said of every other of the great 
ormers. Luther’s doctrine of sin and grace was not 
euliar to him. It was the common property of the 
‘ole body of the reformers. It was taught with 
al clarity and force by Zwingli as by Luther, and 
‘Martin Bucer and by John Calvin. It was taught 
on, in his earlier and happier period, by that 
’rotestant Erasmus,” the weak and _ unreliable 
slanchthon, who was saved from betraying the whole 
cotestant cause at Augsburg by no staunchness in 
uself, but only by the fatuity of the Catholics, and 
so later did betray it in its heart of hearts by going 
er to that very synergism which Luther declared 
lbe the very marrow of the Pope’s teaching. In one 
ord, this doctrine was Protestantism itself. All else 
at Protestantism stood for, in comparison with this, 
ust be relegated to the second rank. 
_ There are some interesting paragraphs in the earlier 
iges of Alexander Schweitzer’s Central Doctrines of 
otestantism, in which he speaks of the watchwords 
Protestantism, and points out the distinction between 
em and the so-called formal and material principles 
Protestantism, which are, in point of fact, their 
ore considered elaboration. Kivery reformatory move- 
sent in history, he says, has its watchwords, which 
irye as the symbol by which its adherents encourage 
ae another, and as the banner about which they gather. 
ey penetrate to the very essence of the matter, 
nd give, if popular, yet compressed and vivid, expres- 
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sion to the precise pivot on which the movement 
turns. In the case of the Protestant revolution the 
antithesis, Not tradition but Scripture, emerged as 
one of these watchwords, but not as the ultimate one, 
but only as subordinate to another in which was 
expressed the contrast between the parties at strife 
with respect to the chief matter, how shall sinful man 
be saved? This ultimate watchword, says Schweitzer 
ran somewhat like this: Not works, but faith; nol 
our merit, but God’s grace in Christ; not our o H 
penances and satisfactions, but the merit of Christ 
only. When we hear these cries we are hearing the 
very pulse-beats of the Reformation as a force amon 
men. In their presence we are in the presence of 
the Reformation in its purity. 

It scarcely requires explicit mention that wh 
we are, then, face to face with in the Reformation i 
simply a revival of Augustinianism. The fundamenta 
Augustinian antithesis of sin and grace is the sot 
of the whole Reformation movement. If we wish t 
characterize the movement on its theological side i 


it a eae revival of Augustinianism. Of course, if we 
study exactness of statement, there are one 
to be made. But these qualifications serve not t¢ 
modify the characterization but only to bring it to it 


utmost precision. We are bidden to remember that the 


Augustinianism of the later Middle Ages or of it 
own day. The times were marked by a deep dis 
satisfaction with current modes of treating and speak 
ing of divine things; and a movement away from th 
dominant nominalism, so far back toward Augus 
tinianism as at least to thomism, was widespread an 
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verful. And we are bidden to remember that 
gustinianism is too broad a term to apply undefined 
ithe doctrinal basis of the Reformation. In its 
plete connotation it included not only tendencies 
elements of explicit teaching which were abhorrent 
the reformers, and by virtue of which the Romanists 
fe an equal right with the Protestants to be called 
true children of Augustine. It is suggested there- 
¢ that all that can properly be said is that the 
formation, conceived as a movement of its time, 
yresented that part of the general revulsion from 
corruptions of the day—the whole of which looked 
'k toward Augustine for guidance and strength— 
ich, because it was distinctively religious in its 
tives and aspirations, laid hold purely of the Augus- 
ian doctrines of sin and grace, and built exclusively 
ithem in its readjustments to life. 
‘We may content ourselves with such a statement. 
'is quite true that the Reformation, when looked at 
rely in itself, presents itself to our view as, in the 
rds of Fr. Loofs, “the rediscovery of Christianity 
rreligion.” And it is quite true that purely Augus- 
nian as the Reformation is in its conception of 
jigion, it is not the whole of Augustine that it takes 
er but only “the Augustine of sin and grace,” so 
it when we speak of it as a revival of Augustin- 
iism we must have in mind only the Augustinianism 
grace. But the Augustinianism of grace in the 
jest sense represents “the real Augustine”; no injus- 
2 ig done to historical verity in the essence of the 
ltter when we speak of him as “a post-Pauline Paul 
i] a pre-Lutheran Luther.” We have only in such 
»hrase uncovered the true succession. Paul, Augus- 
ie, Luther; for substance of doctrine these three 
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are one, and the Reformation is perceived to be, on it 
doctrinal side, mere Paulinism given back to the world 
To realize how completely this is true we have only 
to look into the pages of those lecture notes on Romani 
which Luther wrote down in 1515-1516, and the manu 
script of which was still lying in 1903 unregarded it 
a showcase of the Berlin Library. Luther himself 
of course, fully understood it all. He is reported t 
have said in his table talk in 1588 (Lauterbach) 
“There was a certain cardinal in the beginning of th 
Gospel plotting many things against me in Rome. A 
court fool, looking on, is said to have remarked: ‘M: 
Lord, take my advice and first depose Paul from the 
company of the Apostles; it is he who is giving wu 
all this trouble.’ ” It was Paul whom Luther was con 
sciously resurrecting, Paul with the constant cry or 
his lips—so Luther puts it—of “Grace! Grace! Grace!’ 
ee characteristically adds: “In spite of the devil’ 
—“grace, in spite of the devil”; and perhaps it wil 
not be without its value for us to observe that Luthe 
did his whole work of re- establishing the doctrine o: 
salvation by pure grace in the world, in the clear 
conviction that he was doing it in the teeth of a 
devil. It was against principalities and powers al 
spiritual wickednesses in high places that he felt him 

self to be fighting; and he depended for victory 
no human arm. Has he not expressed it all in i 
great hymn—the Reformation hymn by way 0 
eminence ?— p 
A trusty stronghold is our God * * * 

Yea, were the world with devils filled. 


Princeton, New Jersey. 


HE LUTHER OF THE NINETY-FIVE 
THESES 


PROFESSOR—PASTOR— BELIEVER 


y James Corrin Srovr, Professor of Church History and Greek 
Exegesis, Bible Teachers Training School. 


ue Protestant world dates the beginning of the 
eformation from the posting of Luther’s Theses. 
he purpose of this paper is a study, not of the theses 
themselves, nor of their theology, nor even of their 
historical significance, but of the man who composed 
hem and the relation of his life experience to the 
act whereby they were given to the world. The 
sychology of the situation 1s complex. No single 
explanation is sufficient. For in these theses one 
hears at once the voice of the professor, of the pastor, 
and of the personal believer. 


Tur ANNOUNCEMENT OF A PROFESSOR 


In the desire, and with the purpose, of elucidating the truth, 
a disputation will be held on the subjoined propositions at 
Wittenberg, under the presidency of the Reverend Father Martin 
Luther, Augustinian Monk, master of arts and of sacred theology, 
and ordinary lecturer upon the same in that place. He there- 
fore asks those who cannot be present and discuss the subject 
orally to do so by letter in their absence. In the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

With this prefatory statement Martin Luther 
introduced the ninety-five theses on Indulgences, which 
he posted on the door of the Castle Church at Wit- 
tenberg on October 31, 1517. 

Ostensibly it was a typically academic announce- 
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of Wittenberg, the youngest of the German 
universities. 

Academic etiquette was strictly preserved; the subject, judged 
by the numberless books which had been written upon it, and the 
variety of opinions expressed, was eminently suitable for debate; 
the Theses were offered as subjects for debate; and the author, 
according to the usage of the time in such cases, was not supposed 
to be definitely committed to the opinions expressed. The Church 
of All Saints in Wittenberg had always been intimately connected 
with the University; its prebendaries were professors; its doors 
were used as a board on which to publish important academic 
documents; and notice of public academic “disputations,” com- 
mon enough at that time, had frequently appeared there. (Lindsay 
The Reformation in.Germany, p. 214f.) 


And in posting his invitation to discuss the subjedi 
of Indulgences, “the Reverend Father Martin Luther, 
Augustinian Monk, master of arts and of sacred 
theology, and ordinary lecturer upon the same,” acted 
strictly within his professorial rights and toner 
no professorial custom. 

The University of Wittenberg was founded in 
1502 by the Elector Frederick the Wise of Saxony, 1 
and in the autumn of 1508 Luther, a young 
Augustinian monk, twenty-five years of age, at the 
suggestion of John Staupitz, the vicar-general of his” 
order and professor of divinity in the university, was 
brought thither to teach Aristotelian logic and ethics, 
In 1509 he was admitted to the degree of bachelor o 
theology, and in 1512, after his return from his 
eventful visit to Rome, the degree of doctor of theology — 
was conferred upon him, and he succeeded Staupitz 
as professor of divinity. The bachelor’s degree car- 
ried with it the right to lecture on certain books of. 
the Bible designated by the faculty, and the doctorate 
the larger privilege of teaching the whole field of 
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theology, subject only to such limitations as were 
mmposed by his oath of loyalty to the university and 
ithe church. But, in the case of Luther, from the 
peginning these two functions, the teaching of theology 
and the exposition of the Scriptures, tended to blend 
unto one. After the reception of his doctor’s degree, 
“Qnstead of lecturing on dogmatic theology, as was 
customary with those who had attained the highest 
theologic degree, he at once began the exposition of 
ithe Scriptures, then thought to be within the com- 
vetency of a bachelor of theology, and popularly 
ranked as inferior in labor and significance to the 
formal presentation of a dogmatic system.” 

A number of comparatively recent discoveries of 
itherto wholly or partially unknown writings of 
(Luther and documents relating to the history of his 
life have added vivid and authoritative details to 
the picture of those early professorial years. 


In the shop of an antiquary at Cologne in 1877 a student’s 
motes on Luther’s lectures of the year 1516 on the Epistle to 
\the Galatians reappeared. In 1885 in the school library of the 
(Zwickau city council were found a few unknown early sermons, 
ktamong them the earliest relic of this kind, the sketch of a 
mpentecostal address from the year 1514. Shortly before, Luther’s 
mpreparations for the first lectures on the Psalter (1513-1515) 
came to light in Dresden, and simultaneously his careful notes 
‘for these lectures were for the first time published completely. 
Hermann Vopel in 1899 discovered in the Vatican Library a 
bcopy of Luther’s lectures on Romans (1515-1516), and also 
motes of a student on the Epistle to the Hebrews taken in 1518. 
{Hardly had the excitement in the learned world subsided some- 
“what, when it heard, to its greatest astonishment, that Luther’s 
sown manuscript of these renowned lectures on Romans was 
‘reposing safely though unnoticed in the show cases of the Berlin 
library. (Béhmer, Luther in Light of Recent Research, 1916, 
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These discoveries have not only confirmed the 
impression of Luther, the professor, which other 
historic sources had already given, but have also made 
his method and purpose as a teacher far more under- 
standable. From _ the beginning he was entirely 
original and unconventional in his teaching. Homely 
similes and illustrations drawn from the current events 
of the day enlivened and made human the hours spent 
with his students. His recognized competence as a 
scholar was matched by the largeness of his sympa- 
thies, his stalwart common sense, and his unfailing” 
interest in the life of the people. His lectures were 
experimental rather than scholastic, and he himself 
was growing in piety at least as much as in dogmatic 
clearness of conviction. As he himself said, he was 
eager for that theology “which explores the kernel of 
the nut, the heart of the wheat, and the marrow of 
the bone.” The classroom progress from the Psalms 
(1518-1515) with their devotional emphasis, to the 
concentrated Pauline theology of the Romans (1515- 
1516) and the Galatians (1516), reflects the trend 
both of his own thought and of his Christian experi- 
ence. And his love for the Holy Scriptures, and his 
evidently increasing. belief in their right to the 
primacy as authority in matters of faith and practice, 
begin to anticipate the more definite affirmations of 
later years. In this respect he is already the Luther 
of the dispute with Tetzel, the Luther who exclaimed: 
“Would that I alone had been the object of his ill 
treatment. He might call me a heretic, apostate, evil- 
speaker, and I would willingly submit to it, and never ; 
bear him enmity, but pray for him as a friend. But it is” 
utterly insupportable that he should treat the Holy 
Bible, our consolation, as a sow does a sack of oats.” 
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: His exegetical lectures seemed like a rediscovery of the Holy 
Sseriptures. Grave burghers of Wittenberg matriculated as 
btudents in order to hear them. The fame of the lecturer spread 
nnd students from all parts of Germany crowded to the small 
eemote university until the elector became proud of his seat of 
pearning and of the man who had made it prosper. (Lindsay, 
}2. 212.) 


Moreover, Luther’s life and work as a professor 
gradually and quite naturally merged with that of a 
yreacher and pastor. Dr. McGiffert has given an 
nteresting account of how this took place (Martin 
uther, the Man and His Work, p. 49f.) : 


Practice in preaching was a necessary part of his preparation 
‘or the doctor’s degree, but greatly as he loved it afterward, when 
ae was accustomed to find the hour spent in the pulpit the most 
neautiful of the day, he dreaded to begin, and Staupitz was 
bliged to use pressure to compel him to do so, dragging him 
to it by the hair as Luther once remarked. Years afterward, 
alking to a young theologian who found preaching a great 
surden, he said: “Yes, dear fellow, it was the same with me. 
[ shrank from it just as you do; but I had to undertake it. I 
as forced to it, and I began in the refectory, before the brothers. 
Qh, how frightened I was! I had fifteen arguments with which 
' tried to persuade Dr. Staupitz, under this very pear tree, to 
et me off, but they did no good. Finally when I said, ‘You are 
‘tying to kill me; I cannot live three months,’ he replied: ‘Very 
ell, in God’s name. The Lord has large affairs on hand, and 
eeds wise men up yonder.’” 

Despite his trepidation at seeing so many heads before him, 
s he once put it, the preacher’s gift was his. Vivid. imagination, 
bieturesqueness of style, fluency of speech, personal magnetism, 
passionate earnestness, and an uncommon knowledge of the 
eligious emotions born of his own heart-searching experiences— 
Il these he had. He knew, too, the great secret of effective 
oreaching, simplicity. “I preach as simply as I can,” he once 
-emarked, “that common men, children, and servants may under- 
tand; for the learned already know it all, and I do not preach 
or them.” No wonder he made an impression upon those who 
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heard him and his reputation grew apace. He was soon in 
demand as a supply in the city church, and in 1514 became the 
regular incumbent of its pulpit. ‘The little town of Wittenberg — 
had never heard his like before. Few towns indeed had, for he 
was one of the great preachers of history. Beginning modestly, 
his power steadily increased until he had his congregations in the 
hollow of his hand. 


Thus, when on that history-creating day in October, 
1517, he nailed the Ninety-five Theses to the door of 
the Castle Church in the town where for years he 
had been both professor and preacher, it is not to be 
wondered at that it was instantly recognized that they 
were not merely the utterance of a professor, but 
that they also voiced the protest of a pastor. 


Tue PROTEST oF A PASTOR 


The immediate occasion was the setting up at Jiiterbog, 
twenty miles distant from Wittenberg, of the drum 
of the indulgence-seller, John Tetzel, agent of the 
Archbishop of Mayence, primate of Germany, in the 
traffic in the “plenary indulgence” proclaimed by 
Pope Leo X in order to raise funds for the rebuilding 
of St. Peter’s Church at Rome. Many years after- 
ward Luther himself thus described the situation 
which had developed: 


It happened in the year 1517 that a Dominican monk, Joke 
Tetzel by name, a great ranter, went up and down selling grace 
for gold as dear or as cheap as he could. * * * I was a 
that time a preacher in the cloister and a young doctor fresh from 
the forge, ardent and merry in the Holy Scriptures. When man y 
people from Wittenberg ran after indulgences to Jiiterbog and 
Zerbst, and I, so truly as my Christ has redeemed me, did not 
know what indulgences were—as for that matter, nobody did— 
I began to preach gently that it was certain there were better 
things to do than buy indulgences. I had already preached 
against them to the same effect here in the castle, and incurred 
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the Elector Frederick’s ill will, for he was very fond of his 
sasile church. But to come to the true cause of the Lutheran 
uproar, I let the matter go on as it would until news reached 
me of the shocking and horrible things Tetzel was preaching— 
as, for instance, that he had received such grace and power from 
the pope that he could even forgive a person who had violated 
the Mother of God, if the proper amount was put in the box; 
that the red cross of indulgence, with the pope’s arms, when set 
up in church, was as powerful as the cross of Christ; that in 
heaven he would not change places with St. Peter himself, for 
he had saved more souls with indulgences than the apostle with 
his preaching; that there was no need of sorrow or repentance 
or confession of sins, if indulgences were bought. He sold 
indulgences also for future sins, and all was done in the most 
lIshameful fashion, for money’s sake alone. 


It is reported that this readiness to sell immunity 
‘from penalty even for future sins upon one occasion 
produced a disconcerting “back-fire” for Tetzel him- 
self. A nobleman bought an indulgence for a high- 
way robbery that he intended to commit; he then 
attacked the indulgence-seller himself and gave him 
, sound thrashing. And when Tetzel brought com- 
-plaint against him, the case was dismissed. 

It would be entirely out of harmony with the facts 
to conceive of this seller of indulgences as a common 
pedler—as a monk who went about on foot and spread 
this wares before the people at their convenience. The 
extreme opposite was the case. The well-known 
description of Myconius, himself a contemporary and 
an eyewitness, is worth requoting: 

_ When the Commissary or Indulgence seller approached the 
‘town, the Bull (proclaiming the Indulgence) was carried before 
him on a cloth of velvet and gold, and all the priests and monks, 
the town council, the schoolmasters and their scholars, and all 
‘the men and women went out to meet him with banners and 
candles and songs, forming a great procession; then, all the bells 
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ringing and all the organs playing, they accompanied him to t 
principal church; a red cross was set up in the midst of the 
church, and the Pope’s banner was displayed: in short, one night 
think they were receiving God Himself. 


Such spectacularism was well adapted to impress 
a populace whose heritage was the ecclesiastical 
machinery of the Middle Ages. Faith had shrivelled — 
up into credulity, and an abject and unquestioning ~ 
subserviency to an organization had usurped the place 
of the individual liberty of the child of God. It is 
said that one of Tetzel’s train even tried to make the — 
multitude believe that he saw the blood of Christ 
flowing gently down over the cross crowned by the 
pontifical arms—playing up to the optical illusion” 
which might easily be engendered through an over- 
wrought imagination. Oe 

Tetzel himself was a man of considerable promi-_ 
nence, and early in 1518, that is, soon after, and 
perhaps even in recognition of his contest with Luther, — 
received the degree of doctor of theology from the 
University of Frankfort-on-the-Oder, three hundred 
of his fellow Dominicans gathering to do him honor. x 
And although Luther characterizes him as “a great 
ranter,’ there is no reason to doubt that he was a 
man of more than ordinary ability. Indeed, his 
selection as chief agent in this important mission was 
doubtless because of his reputation as a preacher of 
great popular power, and as an organizer who had — 
already abundantly proven his capacity for just such — 
enterprises. ‘The modern efficiency expert would 
have found little to criticise in his methods. Not _ 
only was his entrance into a town staged in the way 
calculated to captivate the popular imagination, but 
his preaching was of the realistic type which has | so 
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btent an appeal for the masses of mankind, and his 
ming had been carefully prepared for by preliminary 
ork on the part of the local clergy. 


The parish clergy were directed to prepare their flocks for 
e approaching visit. They were carefully instructed both 
sw to preach and how to deal with their parishioners in the 
mfessional, that eagerness for the grace of Christ dispensed 
ough the indulgences might be enhanced. We are inevitably 
minded of the way modern revivalists have often planned their 
mpaigns and had the ground made ready in advance. Indeed, 
ve effects aimed at by Tetzel, and the methods employed to 
soduce them, were not unlike those seen in great revival seasons 
«day. To arouse the conscience and deepen the conviction of 
a, and then to lead the awakened and anxious soul to look for 
Llp to a supernatural power—this was what he undertook to 
», and he knew well how to do it. It is true the comparison 
tween the indulgence traffic and the modern revival must not 
: earried too far, for the former was poisoned by the greed 
x gain almost inevitably attaching to it. But it must not be 
‘rgotten that, despite the evils shared with many such religious 
_mpaigns, and the greater evils peculiar to itself, it was still 
yproved, as it had been for centuries, by multitudes of pious 
d God-fearing men. (McGiffert, p. 82.) 


Moreover, as a preacher, Tetzel was an orator of 
2knowledged eloquence and a master of emotional 
ypeal. The indulgence which he proclaimed was 
ased in most inclusive terms. “The gate of heaven 
as open;” remission of sins was within reach; the 
ecessity of penance might be avoided; and the souls 
¢ deceased kindred and friends might be released 
rom Purgatory. The realistic sensationalism of 
3 preaching may be imagined from the following 
aragraph from one of his sermons: 

Do you not hear your dead parents erying out, “Have mercy 


on us? We are in sore pain and you can set us free for a 
ere pittance. We have borne you, we have trained and educated 
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you, we have left you all our property, and you are so hard- 
hearted and cruel that you leave us to roast in the flames when 
you could so easily release us.” 


And the importunity of this appeal was enforced by 
the assurance: 


Wenn nur das Geld im Kasten ringt, 
Die Seele gleich gen Himmel springt. 


(When in the chest the coin doth ring, 
The soul direct to Heaven doth spring.) 


It made little difference that as early as 1482 this 
old couplet had been condemned by the theological 
faculty of Paris. Multitudes of the people, accustomed 
to the thralldom of superstition, awed by _ the 
theatricalism of the elaborately staged performance, 
and impressed by the positiveness of the preacher, 
were duped, and with eager credulity parted with 
their money. 

The Elector of Saxony had forbidden Tetzel to 
set foot on his territory, but many of the Witten- 
bergers made the twenty-mile pilgrimage to Jiiterbog, 
and returned with their dearly bought indulgences, 
their distorted notions of Christian truth, and their 
demoralized views of ethical conduct. Luther’s 8 
solicitude for the flock for which he felt a shepherd's 
responsibility can best be understood from his own 
words: 


It was in the year 1517 that the profligate monk Tetzel 
came among us selling indulgences, maintaining their efficac y 
and impudently practising on the credulity of the people. Wh 
I beheld this unholy and detestable traffic taking place in op 
day, and thereby sanctioning the most villainous crimes, I co 
not, though I was then but a young doctor of divinity, refraiz 
from protesting against it in the strongest manner, not only F 
directly contrary to the Scriptures, but as opposed to the canon: 
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the church itself. Accordingly, in my place at Wittenberg— 
which university, by the favor of God and the kindness of 
2 illustrious Elector of Saxony, I was honored with the office 
professor of divinity—I resolved to oppose the career of this 
‘ious monk, and to put the people on their guard against the 
vival of this infamous imposition on their credulity. * * * 
scautioned my hearers against the snares which were laid for 
em, showing them that this was a scheme altogether opposed 
: religion, and only intended as a source of emolument by these 
nprincipled men. It was on the festival of All-Hallows Eve 
at I first drew their attention to the gross errors touching 
idulgences; and about the same time I wrote two letters, one 
the most reverend prelate Jerome, Bishop of Brandenburg, 
thin whose jurisdiction Tetzel and his associates were carrying 
their scandalous traffic; the other to the most reverend prelate 
ad prince, Albert, Archbishop of Magdeburg, pointing out to 
em the consequences of this imposition, and praying them to 
hee Tetzel. 


This famous letter to the Archbishop of Magdeburg 
d Mayence, to which a copy of the Ninety-five 
‘heses was appended, was in part as follows: 


Pardon me, most reverend father in Christ, illustrious 
wince, that I have the temerity, I who am the dregs of mankind, 
» raise my eyes to your sublimity, and address a letter to you. 
esus, my Lord and Savior, is witness for me, that long 
strained by the consciousness of my own turpitude and weakness, 
have long delayed commencing the work which I now under- 
ke with open and upraised brow, impelled by the fidelity I 
e to Jesus Christ. Deign then, your grace, to cast a look 
on the grain of sand who now approaches you, and to receive 
y prayer with paternal clemency. Persons are now hawking 
ut papal indulgences, under the name and august title of 
our lordship, for the construction of St. Peter’s at Rome. I 
y nothing about the vapourings of the preachers, which I have 
ot myself heard; but I complain bitterly of the fatal errors in 
hich they are involving the common people, men of weak 
derstanding, whom, foolish as they are, these men persuade that 
ey will be sure of salvation if they only buy their letters of 
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plenary indulgence. They believe that souls will fly out of 
Purgatory the moment that the money paid for their redemption 
is thrown into the preacher’s box, and that such virtue belongs 
to these indulgences, that there is no sin, howsoever great, which 
the indulgences will not absolutely and at once efface. 

Great God! And is it thus that men dare to teach unto 
death those who are entrusted to your care, oh reverend father! 
* * * How dare these men seek to render poor souls fatally 
confident of salvation on the mere strength of purchased indul- 
gences and futile promises? The chiefest work of bishops should 
be to take care that the people learn truly the Gospel, and be 
full of Christian charity. * * * I would implore you to 
silence these ill preachers, ere someone shall arise, and utterly 
confuting them and their preachings, cast discredit upon your 
sublimity, a thing to be avoided, but which I fear must needs 
occur, unless you take measures for silencing these men. * * * 
I entreat your grace to read and consider the propositions, wherein 
I have demonstrated the vanity of these indulgences, which the 
preachers thereof call all-powerful. 

May 

Thus, in his indignation, the parish preacher and 
pastor, who saw the sheep of his flock exposed to the 
rapacity of apparently conscienceless wolves, appealed 
to the pastoral instinct of his bishop. And in the 
fiftieth of the Ninety-five Theses, in similar vein, 
Luther states his, doubtless at that time honest, con- 
viction as to what would be the attitude of the Pope 


himself toward the on deceiving enormities of this 


of indulgences, he would patties burn St. Peter's S 
Church to powder than have it built of the skin, fles 
and bones of his sheep.” There is exquisite path 
in Luther’s exclamation, as in later years he looke 
back upon his own long Struggle to find the path 


God: “Oh, how happy should I have been, when i in 
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‘he monastery at Erfurt, could I have heard once, 
pnly once, a sermon, however brief, upon the gospel, 
pr upon the least of the Psalms.” And in the mag- 
aificent earnestness of the Ninety-five ‘Theses he who 
aad himself been delivered from the futilities and 
rvretchedness of medieval legalism, made a master 
(ffort to deliver others for whom he felt a pastor’s 
esponsibility and solicitude. 

__ Indeed, if, in the posting of these theses, we rightly 
secognize Luther the professor and Luther the pastor, 
we ought even more certainly to recognize Luther 
e Christian. For the announcement of the pro- 
sessor and the protest of the pastor were also and 
undamentally the testimony of a personal believer. 


Tuer TESTIMONY OF A BELIEVER 


he problem of the time and manner of Luther’s 
onyersion is a perplexing one. The historic data are 
ss yet too scanty for certainty, and events which 
ave sometimes been unquestioningly assumed to be 
sacts are quite possibly legendary. But the broad 
ines of his religious development are by no means 
inncertain. 

Asa boy, his dreamy, meditative nature received 
¢s earliest impressions from the pictures and stained 
Flass windows of the churches of Mansfeld, Magde- 
urg, and Eisenach, and his sensitive imagination 
nonstantly compelled his mind to soul-harassing 
-cruples and beliefs. On a window in the church at 
Mansfeld was a picture representing Jesus sitting 
‘na rainbow, with frowning countenance and drawn 
sword, coming to judge the wicked; and an awful 
read overwhelmed the mind of the youthful Martin. 
became to him the synonym for wrath and 
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judgment, and from his early childhood the most 
difficult and unescapable of all the problems of life 
was “how to win the favor of an angry God.” Aj 
Magdeburg the altar-piece depicted a great ship 
thronged with priests and monks, sailing heavenward, 
while in the sea were the laymen, drowning, or saved 
only by ropes thrown to them by the complacently 
secure ecclesiastics. And there grew up in his sou 
the conviction that the only certain way of attaining 
Heaven and escaping hell was by forsaking the worle 
and entering upon the “spiritual estate,” a conviction 
which was strengthened by the story of St. Elizabeth 
a devout landgravine, who had given up the joys of 
home and renounced every earthly comfort to earn 
a medieval saintship, and whose history was depicted 
with startling vividness on the windows of the churel 
at Hisenach. At Magdeburg, too, his impressionable 
nature had been awed by the sight of the prince ol 
Anhalt, who had become a friar in order to save his 
soul, and went about the streets carrying the begging 
sack on his bent shoulders. And at Eisenach he hac 
actually conversed with a young Carthusian, a miracle 
of holiness to Luther’s imagination, who had so morti 
fied his body that he had the appearance of being : 
very old man. Thus, the religious concepts of Luther’ 
early years were almost exclusively harsh and fear 
inspiring in the extreme. And his susceptible nat re 
found little relief in the sacraments and ceremonie; 
of a church whose priesthood was notoriously corrupt 
and whose preaching only deepened the dread of al 
already overburdened conscience and the hopelessnes 
of an already unhappy soul. 

The years passed. His university course 
completed. His master’s degree was attained. 
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mbitious career was opening before him. Prominence 
md success were within his reach. When, of a sud- 
en, on the 17th of July, 1505, without taking even 
as closest friend into his confidence, he knocked at 
ae door of the Augustinian Eremite convent at 
irfurt, and, renouncing the world and all that it 
eld dear, gave himself to that life which, according 
) the teaching of his times, led straight to the gate 
£ Heaven and assured of deliverance from the hot 
‘res of hell. We may not perhaps be ready to say 
vith one writer: “This was the most momentous event 
: Luther’s career. Upon it hinged all that followed.” 
and yet, its significance in the unfolding of his relig- 
pus experience can hardly be overstated. 

The psychological compulsion which led on to this 
cep is not hard to analyze. The superficial occasion 
ras a terrific thunderstorm by which he was overtaken 
s he was returning to Erfurt from Mansfeld. A 
olt of lightning struck near him, and, oppressed 
‘ith mortal terror, he threw himself upon the ground 
d cried out to the patron saint of the miners, 
‘hom he had been taught in boyhood to honor as 
intercessor with God: “Help, dear Saint Anna! 
will be a monk.” But after all, this was only the 
eeasion, not the cause, of this momentous step. And 
e should evidence little insight into the mighty 
pulses of his heart life were we to conclude that 
nis resolve was rashly or hastily taken. Luther him- 
>If tells us that he entered the monastery because 
e “doubted of himself.” And as we read the story 
f his strict asceticisms, his unsparing self-macerations, 
is fastings, and his penances, we realize what he 
eans by “doubt”—an overwhelming consciousness of 
and a terrifying sense of inability to win the favor 
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and forgiveness of God. His one supreme quest wa 
how to attain peace with an angry God. He enterec 
the convent in order to save his soul. 

We cannot pursue the detail of the story of thos 
‘read monastic days, his punctilious fulfilment o; 
every duty, his conscience tortured by constant bu 
unavailing use of the confessional, his discovery of ¢ 
copy of the Bible, and his superior’s almost unbe. 
lievably strange advice: “Brother Martin, let th 
Bible alone, read the old Fathers; they give you th 
whole marrow of the Bible, reading the Bible simply 
breeds unrest,” his long vigils and periods of fasting 
and his eager search for advice and help from hi 
brother monks. As he himself has said: “If ever ¢ 
monk gained heaven by his monkery, I must have 
done so. All the brethren who knew me will bea 
me witness. For I should have martyred myself, ¢ 
I had kept it up longer, with watching, praying, read 
ing, and other labors.” His fame for piety went fa’ 
beyond the walls of his own convent, and in all thi 
monasteries of the vicinity the monks and nuns talkec 
in enthusiastic tones of the “young saint” of Erfurt 


& 


He was exhausting the resources of the church in ministe in 
to the soul. He had touched the weak spot in the whole meth 
of medieval discipline and education. When, according to # 
theory, he ought to have been satisfied, he became more pr 
foundly dissatisfied; when he had done all that could be done fe 
reconciliation and pardon, he was further from its attainme 
than when he began his expiation. (Allen, Christian Instituti 
p. 421.) 4 
Then John Staupitz, the vicar-general of the ordei 
entered his life. Attracted to the young monk w : 


spiritual sincerity and conflicts were so evident, wl 
gleaming eyes, emaciated body and aspect of des 
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told the story of his longings and his struggles, he 
fulfilled the function of a true pastor and lightened 
Luther’s darkness with the first rays of hope. “He 
revoked the order that Luther should not read the 
‘Scriptures, and urged him to become a good localis 
and tevtualis in the Bible, i. e., one who, when he 
met with difficulties, did not content himself with 
commentaries, but made collections of parallel pas- 
sages for himself, and found explanations of one in 
ithe others.” Above all “he showed Luther that while 
ihe had been rightly enough contrasting man’s sin 
and God’s holiness, and measuring the depth of the 
jone by the height of the other, he had gone wrong 
in keeping these two thoughts in a permanent opposi- 
tion. He then explained that, according to God’s 
spromise, the righteousness of God might become 
man’s own possession in and through Christ Jesus. 
‘God had promised that man could have fellowship 
swith Him; all fellowship is founded on personal trust, 
sand trust, the personal trust of the believing man 
‘in a personal God who has promised, gives man that 
‘fellowship with God through which all things that 
‘belong to God can become his. Without this per- 
ssonal trust or faith, all divine things, the Incarnation 
sand Passion of the Savior, the Word and the Sacra- 
‘ments, however true as matters of fact, are outside 
-man and cannot be truly possessed. But when man 
‘trusts God and His promises, and when the fellow- 
sship, which trust or faith always creates, is once estab- 
|lished, then they can be truly possessed by the man 
ywho trusts. The just live by their faith.” (Lindsay, 
jp. 203.) “That is not Christ,” he said, to Luther’s 
portrayal of the God of judgment, “for Christ does 
not terrify, He graciously consoles.” 


. aad . ry ane 
ions 
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Luther’s spiritual struggle was by no means over, 
but the specter of defeat was beginning to recede; the 
light of truth had not yet reached his soul, but the 
dawn of the coming day was beginning to tint the 
horizon. 

In 1511, to his unspeakable joy, he was com- 
missioned to go to Rome on business for his order. 
The net result was a composite of imharmonious 
experiences; reverential awe as he worshiped in the 
midst of such sacred surroundings, and sad surprise as 
the unbelief and iniquity of those in high places 
appalled him. Spiritual exaltation mingled with mental 
disillusionment. ~His eagerly anticipative attitude 
was reflected in his overwhelming emotions as he caught 
a first glimpse of the city, and threw himself upon 
his knees crying: “Hail, Holy Rome! Thrice holy 
thou in whom the blood of the martyrs has been 
poured out!” But this makes the more suggestive — 
his comment of after years: “He who goes to Rome— 
the first time, seeks a knave; the second time, he 
finds him; the third time, he brings him back with | 
him.” “I would not,” he says, “I would not for a 
hundred thousand florins have missed seeing Rome. 
I should always have felt an uneasy doubt whether 
I was not, after all, doing injustice to the Pope. 
As it is, I am quite satisfied on that point.” | 

He made the round of all the churches and_ 
cloisters, visited with feverish haste the places of 
pilgrimage, especially those to which indulgences 
were attached, and climbed the Scala Santa on his 
knees. “I said mass several times,” said he, “and I 
regretted that my father and mother were still living, 


by my masses.” He describes himself as a “ms 1 
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saint,’ and cries: ‘“O dear God, what did I not 
believe! Everything seemed true, and nothing was 
so preposterous or false that I did not accept it 
gladly.” And yet, it is certain that an indefinable 
hesitance was always in his soul, and the words, 
“The just shall live by faith,” were making their 
protest in his mind. This perhaps lends some color 
to the familiar story of the Scala Santa, which even 
so trustworthy a historian as Lindsay thus retells 
(p. 207) : 


Only once, it is said, his soul shewed revolt. He was slowly 
climbing on his knees the Scala Santa (really a medieval stair- 
case), said to have been the stone steps leading up to Pilate’s 
house in Jerusalem, once trodden by the feet of our Lord; when 
half way up the thought came into his mind, “The just shall 
live by his faith’; he stood upright and walked slowly down. 


In October, 1512, that is, in the autumn after his 
return from Rome, he received his doctorate, and 
began his professorial expositions of the Scriptures. 
In one of his sermons he says: “When I was made a 
doctor I did not yet know the light”; but, as we have 
seen, his lectures and his preaching became ever more 
clearly and pronouncedly evangelical; and he himself 
‘once said: “In this tower—that is, in the Black 
Cloister at Wittenberg—the Holy Spirit gave me this 
understanding.” He tells us how the expression, 
“the righteousness of God,” in Romans 1:17 became 
transfigured with a new and blessed meaning. He 
“had been in the habit of explaining this concept after 
the manner of the medieval philosophers, under- 
standing it as having reference to the punishing and 
| rewarding righteousness of God, and that God there- 
fore, even in the Gospel, revealed Himself only as 
| a merciless and angry judge. After days and nights 
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of meditation it occurred to him to compare this 
expression, “the righteousness of God,” with the 
sentence, “The just shall live by faith’; and suddenly 
the meaning of the words of the Apostle became 
clear. Not the punishing and rewarding righteousness — 
of God was meant, but the righteousness which par- 
dons through grace. And directly he felt as though 
the gates of Paradise had opened before him. 

The effects of this simple yet profound discovery 
are to be seen in all his subsequent teaching; sinful 
man receives pardon through the free and abounding 
grace of God in Christ; God’s grace is really His 
mercy revealed in the life and work of Christ; for- 
giveness of sins is in fulfilment of God’s promises, — 
and apart from any merit found in man or attainable 
by the works of man. The fear-inspirmg windows 
of his boyhood, as far as he was concerned, had been 
shattered. Jesus was no longer the frowning judge © 
of the rainbow, with drawn sword in his hand; 
the gate of Heaven was no longer reached through 
the door of a convent; life was no longer a long drawn 
out penance, whose milestones were new dregs of — 
self-imposed wretchedness and whose end was the 
judgment seat of an arbitrarily angry God and the 
horrors of Purgatory. For ‘the just shall live by 
faith.” 

Several years of developing vision and deepenitfil 
experience followed, and then—Tetzel came. And ; 
he who had learned to know that Gospel, which is ) 
the power of God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth, in which is revealed a righteousness of God — 
from faith unto faith, recognizing in his teachings a 
voice whose tones were like unto the tones of his 
own old taskmaster, realizing that the whip of self- 
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righteousness which he wielded was the same scourge 
which had lashed his own conscience, gave his testi- 
mony for his Lord by nailing to the door of the 
Wittenberg Church those Ninety-five Theses which 
in the providence of God have led to the emancipation 
of millions. 

He said: 


Every Christian who feels a true repentance for his sins has 
a full remission of the penalty and of the transgression, without 
its being necessary that he should have recourse to indulgences. 


He said: 


Every true Christian, living or dead, has part in all the 
good things of Christ or of the church, by the gift of God, and 
without letters of indulgence. 


He said: 
The true treasure of the church is the Holy Gospel of the 
glory and grace of God. 
PROFESSOR—P ASTOR— BELIEVER 


Thus spake the professor, the pastor, the believer. 
And the whole world listened, for he spake indeed to 
the heart of the race. Four hundred years have 


“passed, and “the Reverend Father Martin Luther, 


Augustinian Monk, master of arts and of sacred 
theology, and ordinary lecturer upon the same,” has 
not been forgotten; but an ever increasing multitude 
of freemen in Christ Jesus thank God for the 
Believer who gave his experience-proven testimony, 
the Pastor who on behalf of his deceived people made 
his impassioned protest, and the Professor who in the 


cloister at Wittenberg formulated his truth-revealing 


: 


| 


propositions. 
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THE PLACE AND FUNCTION OF DOGMA 


By Lovis Marruews Sweet, S. T. D., Professor of Christian Theology 
and Apologetics, Bible Teachers Training School. 


Ir is proposed in the following paper to discuss the 
old and somewhat outworn, and to many, jejune, 
subject of dogma—its place and value in religious 
thinking. A considerable share of our attention 
must be given to dispelling misapprehension as to 
what dogma really is, misapprehension which has 
persistently befogged the inquiry and rendered it 
largely futile. For example, in the usage of “the — 
man on the street,” who seems to have received and 
accepted an informal call to become the world’s 
instructor, “dogma” signifies something quite different — 
from what it does to the trained historian or thinker. 
In the loose popular usage dogma is practically — 
indistinguishable from doctrine, that is, an orderly 
and systematic statement of truth. > 
Strictly and historically speaking, however, dogma 
is doctrine which has been officially recognized by 
some authoritative or representative body. Dogmatiays 
theology is a statement of doctrine in harmony with — 
the teaching of some organized body of believers—the - 
Christian church as a whole, some branch of the — 
church, or some school of thinkers within the church. — 
Every organization which possesses a definable body 5 
of convictions which it publishes to the world has a — 
body of dogmas. $ 
Along with this strictly correct use of the word — 


is another, very common in discussions of this sort. 
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_A dogma is a statement, idea or doctrine, which is not 
a point of arrival, but of departure; not a thesis or 
‘question to be discussed, but a truth to be taken for 
granted. Any postulate may become a dogmatic 
assumption. When, for example, one discusses the 
mode, character, and content of revelation, assuming’ 
the fact of revelation, the assumption that revelation 
does actually occur becomes, for purposes of that 
discussion, a dogma. It is, therefore, quite evident 
: that any statement may be either thesis to be defended 
or attacked, proved or disproved, or a dogma, 
assumed to be true, and then unfolded and applied. 
It is further evident that in every discussion some 
things must be assumed or taken for granted, else the 
discussion would be literally endless. The eminent 
English thinker who is said to have arisen in the 
morning with the idea that everything is an open 
question must at times have been appalled at the 
magnitude of his task. The ancient undertaking of 
Sisyphus seems easy by comparison. Moreover, it 
further appears that some inescapable dogmatic 
assumptions, in the nature of rational postulates or 
axioms which condition the reasoning process, are 
‘inevitable. Entirely non-dogmatic thinking, in the 
very nature of the case, seems to be impossible. It is 
practically a contradiction in terms. 

In order to deal with the present-day distaste for 
dogma it is necessary to take into consideration the 
two aspects or meanings which the word “dogma” 
bears. In other words, it is necessary to discuss (1) 

the place of doctrinal definition or schematic state- 
ment, and (2) the place of official or ecclesiastical 
dogma in Christian thinking. The necessity of dealing 
with both these aspects of the antagonism to dogma 
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will appear from this: One may accept the necessity 
of accurate, doctrinal definition as a condition of clear 
thought while remaining antagonistic to any finished 
system of ecclesiastical dogma. One may also be 
willing to define the doctrinal positions at which he 
has personally arrived through investigation and 
persuasion, while at the same time he rejects the 
imposition, by authority, of any historic system of — 
dogmas. My doctrinal system may or may not be dog- 
matic; that is, I may be a convinced catholic Christian 
without being a Calvinist or an Arminian, an Angli- 
can, Romanist or Baptist. In other words, I may 
state my beliefs in doctrinal form without accepting 
any historical system in its entirety. ; 
The first question, then, resolves itself into this: 
What place is there in religious thought for doctrinal 
definition? Here again there lurks the subtle am-— 
biguity of two unresolved questions: (1) Are there — 
doctrinal elements in Christianity, or, as the questioggs 
is often put, Is Christianity life or dogma? (2) Are | 
the doctrinal statements appropriate to religious - Ks 
thinking always tentative and therefore impermanent 4 
—subject to constant change, good only up-to-date 
like the numbers on the face of a calendar, or is ep 
there a place for final, established, and permanent 
doctrinal statement, a certain, ultimate substratum 
or static framework, upon which religious thought” 4 
rests? We take the second question first because in 
principle it governs the preceding. 4 
It will be seen that neither of the above positions 
is altogether free from dogmatic assumption. In 4 
the former case it is taken for granted that our 
religious thought is incapable of reaching truths that — 
are final or unchangeable. -Religious thought is 
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wways and altogether fluid, reaching positions only 
» abandon them in the movement toward others which 
ce only relatively more complete and _ satisfying. 
Ve are pilgrims of thought, never long in one stay— 
itching each night a tent which we take down each 
aorning in order to resume a march which never 
ads. In the latter case it is taken for granted that 
se do reach truth that is foundational, ultimate, and 
mchangeable. In the nature of the case, can we 
rive at established convictions or are we capable 
erely of holding opinions? 

When it comes to a choice between equally 
proved assumptions, the decision would seem to be 
matter of temperament or inclination, but it is not 
ite that in the present case. These assumptions 
{ten grow out of deep-seated convictions as to the 
Itimate nature of reality and the results of experi- 
ce. We can arrive at satisfactory conclusions in 
ch matters only by taking a large view of life and 
pplying our accepted principles impartially to all 
ae areas of our experience. 

We cannot expect to arrive at satisfactory con- 
lusions when we use a principle in matters of 
ience, and then abandon it when we come to the 
rontier of religion. That which is true anywhere is 
e everywhere. For this reason it has often been 


itten a theology or else have abandoned his “Syn- 
etic” scheme altogether, for his theory of knowledge 
3 universally applicable. He who knows nothing about 
e “Absolute” knows nothing about the “relative,” 
r the latter is bounded, conditioned, and defined by 
he former. As a matter of fact, John Fiske became - 
theist on the logic of Spencer’s system. When we 
} 
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look to the procedure of scientists we make some 
interesting discoveries. In the first place, scientific 
treatises are full of doctrinal elements and logical and 
schematic statements abound. Logic is applied to 
vast bodies of seemingly unrelated phenomena, 
Formulas of explanation, involving widely operating 
causal processes, are everywhere made use of to bring 
out the hidden meaning of facts. Ontological 
assumptions of the most far-reaching significance are 
unhesitatingly accepted. Generalizations which out- 
run all possibility of detailed inductive proof are 
built up, believed, and used as the basis of further 
investigation. 

Moreover—and here is the vital poimt—it is every- 
where taken for granted that we are in contact with 
reality and that we are dealing with facts which will 
always remain facts and with principles which will 
remain true for all time to come. Every tentative 
hypothesis, in proportion as it explains facts and 
works out in extended experiments, has a tendency 
to become fixed as permanent and unquestioned doe 
trine. The advances of science, which are many and 
notable, have been made through the application of 
accepted principles of investigation to new ané 
hitherto unexplored regions of experience. Science 
has its presuppositions, its unquestioned dogmat 
basis. In addition to this no scientist hesitates te 
appeal to authority, in the sense of a body of exper 
opinion, not demonstrable results of detailed experi 
mentation but the opinions of scientists on recondit 
matters beyond the reach of experiment. Let us tal 
one concrete example. We reviewed in the las 
number of this periodical (see BrsttcaL Review | 
July, 1917, p. 457) four books bearing on the genera 
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yject of evolution. The most marked feature of 
: books dealing directly with the specific subject 
evolution is the conviction freely expressed that 
? theory of evolution is an ultimate doctrinal truth. 
iis a theory which has reached the point of demon- 
mation. It is no longer a tentative hypothesis, liable 
upset by further discoveries, but a solid and 
rmanent truth not, in its general outlines, to be 
abted or questioned. ‘There is much difference of 
inion as to its specific application, the mode of its 
eration, the factors which enter into it, but prac- 
al unanimity among scientists as to the fact itself. 
most scientific books of to-day no defense of the 
trine of evolution is entered upon. Its truth is 
xen for granted, and details in explication of it are 
aght for and set forth. Specific theories of evolu- 
n are earnestly debated; evolution itself is accepted 
a permanent truth. All future advance is to be 
and in the illustration and application of this 
septed truth. Evolution has thus reached the status 
a dogma in the correct historical sense. 

We do not here enter upon any discussion of the 
ctrine of evolution or of the grounds upon which 
rests. We are interested solely in the mental atti- 
e toward reality evinced by the thinkers who have 
ived at this conclusion. It is taken for granted, 
ough the entire process, that an explanation of 
perience, a formula of interpretation, can be a 
al statement of truth, beyond the reach of further 
ubt or question. A theory may become a doctrine, 
octrine may crystallize into an unquestioned dogma 
the outcome of free scientific investigation. More- 
er, the arrival at this static condition of mind, in 
ich a given statement is accepted as final truth, is 
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looked upon as quite compatible with the free an 
progressive nature of science. As a matter of fact 
the minds of scientific investigators are intent upol 
the discovery of static principles, that is, truths tha 
are universally applicable and valid. ‘This is th 
goal of all research. The history of the theory o 
evolution is a striking illustration of the natura 
history of dogma, its rise, its development, and th 
causes which make it both imevitable and necessary 
All doctrines are, in the last analysis, interpretation 
of experience. In the case of evolution it is justi 
fied on the ground that it is the only explanation 0 
a vast body of undoubted facts. It is advanced tenta 
tively at first, with many reservations, but, as experi 
ence accumulates behind it, it advances toward uni 
versal and unquestioned acceptance. When it reache 
the stage of authoritative acceptance by those quali 
fied to know, it becomes scientific dogma. It ther 
becomes the basis of new experimentation, the on 
condition of further advance in knowledge and under 
standing. It is evident that the acceptance of F 
truth is a necessary element in any progressiv 
intellectual movement. To question that which 
true is a barren threshing of old straw. The r 
underlying question, therefore, is Pilate’s: ‘What 
truth?’ The alternatives are “subjective skepticism 
r “dogma.” If one chooses skepticism, it must b 
accepted as universal, in science as well as theolos 
It covers the whole range of experience and cont 
the entire output of thought. Truth when once 
covered to us becomes static; one cannot move aw 
from truth without leaving the solid ground of rea 
behind. Once widely and authoritatively acce 
truth, without ceasing to be truth, becomes dog 
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e repudiation of dogma results in shutting oneself 
to inquiry assumed to be necessarily barren of 
alts. 
‘That Christianity, like science, involves a doctrinal 
ment, a systematic interpretation of experience, is 
ar from the fact that it is a mode of life. The 
estion is not “life or doctrine” but life and doctrine; 
btrine for the sake of life and because of life. It 
‘impossible to reduce religion either to action or 
lling, simply because man does not act or feel in 
intellectual vacuum. He both acts and feels as 
jintelligent being. The springs of his thoughts and 
[lings may be, and evidently often are, subconscious, 
t they rise from the depths of instinct to the intel- 
tual level and are expressed in terms of intellectual 
aviction. Besides, intellectual processes react 
on emotions, both in control and definition. No 
otion defines itself or grades itself or expresses itself 
rt from the intellect. It is not necessary to argue 
s point, only to keep in mind its significance. If 
takes for granted that religion is purely sub- 
stive, the doctrinal element is not thereby extruded, 
- the content of the religious consciousness must 
analyzed and defined. Much more is the process 
, doctrinal definition necessary in order to reach the 
jective ground of religion. 
Christian doctrine is simply the intellectual defini- 
n of Christian experience—an absolutely indis- 
sable element of the Christian life. A brainless 
omaton, a non-thinking bundle of emotions, can- 
t be a Christian; Christian living is a mode of 
ought as well as of feeling and of action. It is 
attitude toward God controlled by an idea of 
d. It is an emotional response to God conditioned 
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by the apprehended character and purpose of Goc 
It is a way of life based upon a truth of life. 

In like manner it is evident that Christianity ; 
capable of systematic doctrinal statement, It involve 
a “world view” as all truth necessarily does. Truth 
imply and involve each other. Any essential trut 
taken into the mind recomposes and redistributes if 
entire contents. ‘The Copernican system of astronomy} 
the theory of evolution, the inductive scientific methoc 
brought not only single truths to light; they involve 
an essential change in man’s whole mental outlook 
These truths changed the method of observing, inves 
tigating, and interpreting the world. It is impos 
sible to be religious and not doctrinal. Religion | 
itself a doctrine. The religious postulate, which alon 
makes possible or rational the religious attitude, 3 
itself an all-inclusive world-principle. Such a worle 
principle is involved in the religious hypothesis in it 
simplest form. If Christianity is accepted, every 
thing in the wide world is involved in that acceptana 
Christianity puts Christ at the center of religion anc 
hence, of the world. If Christianity in its 0: 
elementary affirmations is believed, nothing in 
heavens above nor in the earth beneath remain 
unchanged. It does not involve doctrine so much 2 
it is doctrine. Moreover, the truth of Christianit 
involves the hypothesis that some truths are unchange 
and unchangeable. Since Christianity involves, “¢ 
rather is, an interpretation of the world and of huma 
life, it is either true or false. If true, it is permanent] 
true. If false, it never was true. A 

As we have said before, there is at issue here n 
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ith. Theological reconstruction can never go so 
ras to involve the essentials of Christian doctrine 


tthout destroying Christianity itself. It cannot be 


dd too plainly or too emphatically that Christianity 
ands or falls with its essential doctrinal system, which 
‘derived from its historic past and is permanently 
d inseparably bound up with it. This is what is 
eant by Garbett in his often misunderstood state- 
ent: “Take away (from Christian faith) the dogma, 
d you take away the Divine foundations, and in 
eir absence the grand superstructure totters, shakes, 
d falls into mire” (The Dogmatic Faith, Bampton 
ectures, 1867, p. 153). 

This doctrinal system is simply the logic of 
aristian history, Christian experience, and Christian 
. Christian doctrine is the exposition of the objective 
ets which control the Christian life. Take that logic 
vay, eliminate those doctrines, you destroy the sub- 
-atum of Christian experience, leaving color, form, 
timent, hope, without a basis in objective reality. 
aristianity becomes a sunset cloud without earth, sky 
sun—fantastic colors painted by the brain upon 
elf. 
Christian dogma is simply the authoritative state- 
snt of Christian doctrine by the body of believing 
aristians. If a given doctrine is true it does not 

me untrue by virtue of receiving official recogni- 
n and publication in the form of dogma. A truth 
es not become a falsehood by becoming a dogma. 
‘e may object to a dogma because it is untrue; we 
not reasonably reject a truth because it is a dogma. 
a the contrary, it would seem to be inevitable that 
ath, as it gains recognition and wins adherents, 
uld become dogma. It is natural also that, in 
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the struggle of opposing world-views, the interpre: 
tation which survives should receive official recognitior 
and become established as dogma, although it begar 
its career as tentative suggestion or hypothesis. 

All of the great generalizations of science passec 
through these well-recognized phases of experience 
At first they were believed by the few, doubted o1 
rejected by the many; then, through debate, experi 
mentation, and gradual acceptance, they became first 
the doctrines and then the dogmas of the scientific 
world at large. The germ-theory of disease was first 
believed by Pasteur alone, and rejected or doubted 
by the vast majority of scientists and physicians 
Ultimately this novel theory, which was at first % 
faith of one, became the conviction of a majority ¢ 
investigators and is now a dogma of the schools, every: 
where taken for granted as sound and unquestionable 
It is clearly unreasonable to doubt this scientific 
doctrine or to object to it simply because it has 
received official recognition by the schools and beer 
promulgated as a dogma. We may some time reopet 
the question, now considered closed, as to the or 
of disease, not because we object to scientific dogma 
but because we have reason to doubt the truth of » the 


generalization of science, no matter how thorougiil 
established by adequate authority, may legitimately 
antagonism to scientific dogma, as de is blind 
ignorant prejudice. This would forbid truth t 
successful in the world-war of ideas. se 

Dogma is simply an idea or principle which ha 
gained recognition and won its way to acceptance il 
some organized or institutional grouping of men. 
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orbid dogma would be to proscribe any idea from 
eceiving full acceptance and authoritative publication 
m the part of any recognized body of thinkers or 
velievers; Truth must ever be a privateer, commis- 
aoned by no government and sailing under no regular 
lag. This attitude is, of course, absurd in science or 
eolitics; it is equally absurd in religion. 

There was a time, of course, when there was no 
Shristian doctrine—only the bald, uninterpreted, raw 
material of objective historical fact. In the Bible 
act always precedes interpretation. Doctrine is fact 
blus interpretation. When interpretation began, doc- 
rine arose. When the doctrines, which were inter- 
pretations of facts, gained acceptance in a community 
if believers and were no longer questioned but unfolded 
rnd applied, Christian dogma arose. Dogmas in this 
ense are doctrines as they are viewed by those who 
secept them. Christian dogmatics is Christianity 
hiewed doctrinally by those who are within the system, 
Yho do not doubt, question or argue, but simply 
selieve and proclaim. In one direction dogmatics 
segins where apologetics leaves off; that is, from with- 
ut, inward. Apologetics attempts to prove that 
vhich, once accepted, becomes dogmatics. In the 
pposite direction, apologetics begins where dogmatics 
2aves off; that is, from within, outward. Apologetics 
mmends for general acceptance that which Chris- 
ians believe. So long as Christians were of one 
ody, Christian dogmatics consisted of a single system. 
Then Christians became divided, dogmatic systems 
vithin Christianity arose. The consensus of Christian 
elief, that is, those common elements in the Christian 
cts and interpretations, held by all Christians alike, 
epresent Christianity before the world. 
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The discussion of Christianity by investigators of 
all schools is usually occupied, not with the minor 
points of doctrinal difference, but with the body of 
generic Christian beliefs, which belong to all systems 
of doctrine which bear the name Christian. From 
this brief analysis it will appear that the functions of 
apologetics and of dogmatics are totally different, 
and that dogmatics represents the attempt at final and 
authoritative statements of truth on the part of those 
who believe them. All dogmas are in the first instance 
self-imposed. They may, of course, be imposed by a 
majority upon an entire body, but even so, they 
involve consent on the part of those who adhere to 
them. They may then be used as the criterion or 
test of agreement and thus the condition of incorpora- 
tion into the body of believers who have thus defined 
their beliefs. These beliefs become authoritative only 
for the body of consenting members who accept them 
and thus proclaim their agreement together. wy 

A body of dogmas becomes authoritative in 
another way when the original authors of the system 
have passed and a new generation applies for admit- 
tance to the body. Here, again, the principle is th 
same—the acceptance of any dogmatic system con- 
ditions entrance to communion with the group 
men who already accept it, but has no other authority 
over those outside than to condition their entrance 
into the body of believers who promulgate the system 
in question. The internal struggles of any comm 
as to what it believes and what it should impose up 
its members are altogether aside from the point v 
are here insisting upon, that a dogmatic system has 1 
authority except over those who believe it or wl 
wish to enter a given communion which does believe 
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t. In other words, dogma is simply teaching which 
1as become the organizing principle of some body of 
men who agree in the acceptance and publication of 
certain truths which they believe and proclaim. These 
nay be new or old, historical or radical, inherited or 
priginal—it does not matter. Dogmas are simply 
seachings with an organized group consciousness behind 
them. A man’s attitude to dogma, therefore, is actually 
nis attitude toward the doctrines which some church 
pr party or group believes. A non-dogmatic Chris- 
bianity would be either a non-doctrinal Christianity, 
which is the same as to say a Christianity without ideas 
pr intellectual content or general principles of any 
sort, or, a Christianity which has no organic connec- 
tion with the authorized beliefs of any historic group 
of Christians. 

It is safe to say that few people who glibly use 
the term “non-dogmatic Christianity” really mean 
what they say. The acceptance of a dogmatic system, 
that is, an authorized statement of beliefs, does not 
mply that one’s mind has become static or inaccessible 
©o new ideas. There are two ways of making intel- 
sectual progress. One is ewtensive—the gathering in 
bf new facts, the search for and acceptance of new 
sruths. ‘The other is intensive—the delving for deeper 
meanings in truths already familiar. When one arrives 
it a teaching or doctrine which he believes to be a 
nal truth he is not thereby shut up to perpetual 

tal stagnation. Nor does it mean that the accept- 
ea of a dogmatic system puts an end to inquiry. 
One may legitimately, at any time, question his entire 
scheme of beliefs. Under certain circumstances one 

logma or even one system of dogma may be exchanged 
* another. It cannot be said too often or too 


‘ 
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emphatically that a system of dogma is authoritative 
only as a definition and proclamation of belief. When 
beliefs change, dogmas change with them. In the 
modern antagonism to dogma it has become an inflated 
bugaboo. The only change which dogmatizing (in 
the strict sense) effects in doctrine is to make it an 
official belief or utterance. It does not affect its” 
truthfulness one iota. And the main issue is, as it 
always has been and always will be: “What is 
truth?” ; 
The sensible man will continue to desire definite 
and orderly thought and statement. In regions where 
thought cannot go he will be content with feeling. 
But up to the point where the human mind must 
confess itself inadequate to measure or define truth 
in its vastness he will wish to think clearly, logically, 
and, we may add, bravely. Such a man will not be 
frightened at a truth, which he recognizes as truth, 
because others have believed it and Bubliched it to the 
world as their belief. In other words, an idea may, 7 


or small, or of many groups, and still be true. 
we are able to recognize it as true we shall not 
moved, whether those who believe it be few or ma 


system may be laid aside and another put in its pla e. 
1. It may be untrue. That which supports 
system of dogma is not the official promulgation whi 
it has received, but the truth which it conveys. It) 
stands or falls, not as dogma, but as doctrine. It is | 
open to question not as official or non-official, but as | 
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true or false. If a doctrine or system of doctrine is 
true its dogmatic acceptance or proclamation will not 
harm it. If it is untrue its dogmatic standing will 
not help it. 

2. It may be partial or incomplete. Any doctrine 
must open and give room for a wider induction of 
wermane facts. ‘Thus a system of interpretation may 
be changed at the bidding of new or unused facts, or of 
Heeper and broader interpretation of facts already used. 

8. It may consist of statements of truth which 
are not sufficiently vital and important to be perma- 
mently valuable. A dogmatic system may be changed 
through a new distribution of emphasis, and may be 
Hiscarded if the facts which it interprets and expresses 
are not sufficiently significant to maintain themselves 
amid the movements and changes of human experience. 
In general it may be said that no dogmatic system, 

mstructed by the human mind, can reasonably be 
hea to be an exhaustive, and therefore final, 
expression of truth. Life is always greater than our 
interpretation of it. The truth of God will be written 
dJarge only when the generation of human thinkers have 
ome and gone. Our interpretations will not be dis- 
redited so much as they will be outgrown or, perhaps 
tter, become parts of a vaster temple of truth than 
e have yet known or even dreamed of. 

And, again and finally, the core of Christian life 
is not in the apprehension of propositions but in the 
experience of the living Christ. Dogma has its value 
1 that it defines to ourselves and to others what we 
ave known of Him. As a distinguished and beloved 
isciple, now in the blessed presence, has said: 

_ “Faith lives on in the world because Christ is 
erpetually revealed in the character and greatness 
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which originally commanded it. We believe in — 
as Son of God, as Lord and Saviour, because it is so 

only that He manifests Himself to us, and the con- 
sciousness that our faith raises numberless questions - 4 
which we may never be able to answer, does not shake ~ 

its security or diminish its power. It is not open or $ 
unanswered questions that paralyze; it is ambiguous" 
or evasive answers, or answers of which we can make — 
no use, because we cannot make them our own. And 
it is not the acceptance of any theology or Christology, 7 
however penetrating or profound, which keeps us 
Christian; we remain loyal to our Lord and Saviour 
only because He has apprehended us, and His hand | 
is strong” (the late Professor James Denney, in Jesus — 
and the Gospel, p. 361). 


New Yorx. 


THE PERSONALITY OF GOD 
CONCLUDED 


By James H. Snownen, D. D., Professor of Systematic Theology in 
Western Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


VIII. OssEcTIONS TO THE PERSONALITY OF GoD 


Tue fact that there are objections raised to the per- 
sonality of God on psychological and _ philosophical 
zrounds is not surprising, for we encounter difficulties 
n all fields of knowledge; and any theory of any fact 
or event can be subjected to criticism that will seem 
to entangle it in embarrassment if not in impossibility. 
[The simplest fact contains deeps that baffle us, and 
anything so vast and profound as the constitution of 
God must present problems that are infinitely beyond 
our power of solution. The personality of God is 
indeed an infinite mystery, but it is one that includes 
and solves all other mysteries, and we must come to 
a, stop with mystery somewhere. We cannot explain 
our ultimate explanation, and at last must rest on 
some final fact and faith. 

The objections to the personality of God can be 
stated and sustained with logical force and plausibility. 
The fact that they are held and urged by some of our 
wreatest thinkers shows that they are not simply 
shallow and flimsy speculations and doubts, but have 
depth and solidity of reasoning behind them. And 
they are not urged out of any irreligious or unworthy 
motive, but only in sincerity as the compulsion of 
‘truth. Nevertheless, grave as are the philosophical 


embarrassments which are offered to the doctrine of 
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the personality of God, we believe that the denial of 
it encounters still greater difficulties and that the main — 
weight of logical thought as well as of practical expe- | 
rience lies on the side of the truth of this doctrine. 
And the very denials of the doctrine, as we have 
already seen, admit a higher and not a lower con-— 
stitution in God. 
1. The first fundamental objection to the per- 
sonality of God is the contention of agnosticism, that 
we cannot know the nature of ultimate reality, or of — 
reality in itself, but can know only its phenomenal — 
appearances. These appearances are said to be 
unlike the ultimate reality and act as a screen 
or bar to shut us off from it. The constitu- 
tion of the human mind is such that its senses 
and categories, or intuitional principles, are interposed — 
as a medium that perverts reality, just as a lens of 
stained glass not only colors all the objects seer 
through it but may also magnify or minimize their 
true size and utterly distort their true shape. This a 


te eaging 


of objective reality. Mr. Spencer in his Principles 7 : 
Psychology gives us a diagram of a curved lens that 
distorts a cube seen through it into a radically different 
shape, and this illustrates his view of the working of 


of this doctrine of the relativity of knowledge is that 
our mind out of its own constitution forms a concep- 
tion of reality that bears no resemblance to its true 
nature; and thus we are shut up within our mind and 
can never reach reality. As applied to God this theory 
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ives us the Unknowable Power of Mr. Spencer and 
ne Absolute of Mr. Bradley. 

With reference to this doctrine of agnosticism we 
emark: 

(1). In spite of his own agnostic principle Mr. 
spencer proceeds to write ten volumes of Synthetic 
Philosophy, every page of which tells us something 
bout this Unknowable Power, for he is all the way 
arough unfolding the laws of its operations. It thus 
arns out that he is “rich as Croesus” in saving knowl- 
lige of his Unknowable Power. And Mr. Bradley, 
1 spite of his destructive criticism of the human mind, 
rrites his large volume on Appearance and Reality and 
, equally inconsistent. 

(2). Agnosticism is equally fatal to all knowledge, 
acluding knowledge of its own principle. If the 
uman mind is fundamentally an untrustworthy and 
serversive organ of knowledge, then it cannot truly 
mow anything, not even the fact that it cannot know. 
such denial of knowledge must deny its own denial 
md thereby cancel itself. Agnosticism literally com- 
nits suicide, and then strangely keeps on talking. 

_ (8). There is an element of truth in agnosticism, 
-s there is in all theories and even in all error, and it is 
nis grain of truth in error that gives it its plausibility 
md vitality. The truth in agnosticism is that the 
cuman mind cannot grasp reality in its whole nature 
‘ut can know only in part. Even to know a “flower 
a the crannied wall” “root and branch and all in all” 
vould be to “know what God and man is.” Neverthe- 
ess the mind is a true instrument of knowledge as far 
ys its powers go. It knows its own consciousness, not 
hrough the media of senses, but by intuition or imme- 
liate awareness, and this is knowledge not of phe- 
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nomena but of noumena, or reality in itself. And in” 
and through phenomena the mind knows noumena, or 
ultimate reality, as far as its knowledge goes. For 
the appearances of things are so far the things them- 
selves or disclose their activities and laws, and the mind 
goes beyond appearances into the nature of things m 
so far as it discerns the ideas and laws imbedded in 
them. Idealism holds that the mind penetrates into” 
the very inner nature of an object as an activity of 
thought and feeling and will and finds that it is a 
mental object or is spirit of like nature with itself. 
The mind is thus shown to be a trustworthy organ of 
knowledge and is saved from the pit of universal 
agnosticism. 

(4). The human mind can therefore know God 
so far as its finite capacity can grasp or catch a gimp 
of the infinite. Mr. Spencer himself declares that the 
existence of the Unknowable Power is the most certain 
fact of our knowledge—another self-contradiction in his” 
agnosticism—and he even hazards the venture that it 
is “probably psychical” and “hyperpersonal” in nature, 
It is only going a logical step further to affirm t 
the mind can gain some true knowledge of the infinite 


all things to be Spirit and a personal God. While our. 
knowledge of God is limited by our finite onan 


a measure the “agnostic God,” according to the Gree k 
inscription Paul saw on the statue of a god in Athens, 
yet he is also truly known to us in His nature and 
constitution as the Father of our spirits, in whom we 
live and move and have our being. The knowledge 
of God is indeed “too wonderful for us; it is high, ve 
cannot attain unto it.” The Bible is full of such 
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rnosticism; our knowledge of God is only a child’s 

infant’s knowledge of its father; yet it is real knowl- 
ige that goes far enough to enable us to live with 
cod in ever-growing fellowship. 

2. A second objection to the personality of God 
‘the allegation that personality is a limitation which 
jinconsistent with the infinitude of God. 

(1). Personality, it is said, implies limitation in 
3 necessary relation of the self to the not-self, and, 
ore definitely, of subject and object. There can be 
» personality without self-conscious thought, and there 
n be no thought without a subject that thinks and 
1 object that is thought about. Thus personality is 
nited in its very constitution by the not-self that must 
nd over against the self, and by the object that 
ust stand over against the subject. But the abso- 
te, it is said, by its very definition cannot permit a 
ot-self, which would thus reduce it to subjection to 
lation, and the infinite cannot admit an object, which 
ould limit it as subject. This difficulty is more verbal 
an real; it grows out of our definitions rather than 
t of reality. The absolute is not necessarily that 
ich is released from all relations, but that which is 
leased from all necessary relations or dependence 
yposed upon it from without. It may itself initiate 
ay relations it chooses and still be absolute, for such 
lations are not imposed upon it so as to destroy its 
ysoluteness, but it constitutes them and so remains 
solute. If the absolute were denied or lacked the 
wer of constituting relations, such inability would 
elf limit and thereby destroy the absoluteness of the 
solute. In a similar way, the infinite is not that 
hich has no limitations, but that which has no neces- 
ity limitations imposed upon it from without. It still 
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has the power of assuming limitations of its own, but 
such ‘limitations are still within its own power and are 
not real limitations to infinitude. ‘The lack of such 
power would be a real limitation to the infinite. 

(2) Personality is not a limitation but an addi- 
tional power. The opposition of self and not-self 1 is 
not a necessary relation. This relation is generally 
present in our human experience. Our consciousness 
of self, though it begins with, does not depend on, 
our consciousness of a not-self, but is an immediate 
experience. The opposition of subject and object is 
a necessary relation of personality, at least in our 
experience of personality, but this relation may be 
internal to the constitution of personality itself. The 
self is at once subject and object, and thus experiences 
this relation in itself. The infinite personality of God 
may be based on this relation and yet not pass int 
dependence on any external object. 

Personality is the power to know and feel and 
and this ability is not a limitation but an enorm 
expansion of power. The absence of such power would 
be a limitation beyond any other conceivable lack. 
the human soul personality is fettered by the lim 
tions and imperfections of finite conditions, and 
struggle of the soul in its development and educatic 


widen out these limitations. We can conceive 
_ freedom and power of personality indefinitely higher 

than we have attained, and we long and strive to climb 
this height and reach this freedom, and at times we 


the wires of their cage. This is the meaning and pur 
pose of all our search for knowledge, bondage and 
battles, visions and victories. Now these limitation s 
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, not exist in the personality of God. He has per- 
nality in full, infinite perfection and freedom and 
»wer. What exists in us only as a tiny seed or feeble 
rm exists in Him in the glorious flower and perfect 
wit. We are but pale shadows of His substance, 
seams of His glory. 
(8). This is the reasoning and conclusion of Lotze 
his great chapter on The Personality of God, in his 
ficrocosmus. The whole chapter needs to be read to 
-el the force of its reasoning, but a few quotations 
ili indicate its line of thought. He says: 


There arise the questions—never to be quite silenced—W hat 
2 we ourselves? What is our soul? What is ourself—that 
scure being, incomprehensible to ourselves, that stirs in our 
elings and our passions, and never rises into complete self- 
sciousness? The fact that these questions can arise shows how 
our personality is from being developed in us to the extent 
hich its notion admits and requires. It can be perfect only in 
e Infinite Being which, in surveying all its conditions or actions, 
-yer finds any content of that which it suffers or any law of its 
orking, the meaning and origin of which are not transparently 
ain to it, and capable of being explained by reference to its own 
ture. * * * In point of fact we have little ground for 
eaking of the personality of finite beings; it is an ideal, which, 
xe all that is ideal, belongs unconditionally only to the Infinite, 
it like all that is good appertains to us only conditionally and 


pperfectly. a 


The three concluding sections of Lotze’s chapter 
‘ive its summary as follows: 


Selfhood, the essence of personality, does not depend upon 
y opposition that either has happened or is happening of the 
go to a Non-Ego, but it consists in an immediate self-existence 
hich constitutes the basis of the possibility of that contrast 
herever it appears. Self-consciousness is the elucidation of this 
elf-existence which is brought about by means of knowledge, and 
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even this is by no means necessarily bound up with the distinction 
of the Ego from the Non-Ego which is substantially opposed to it. | 

In the nature of the finite mind as such is to be found the 
reason why the development of its personal consciousness can take 
place only through the influences of that cosmic whole which the 
finite being itself is not, that is through stimulation coming through 
the Non-Ego, not because it needs the contrast with something 
alien in order to have self-existence, but because in this respect, 
as in every other, it does not contain in itself the conditions of it 
existence. We do not find this limitation in the being of th 
Infinite; hence for it alone is there possible a self-existence, whieh 
needs neither to be initiated nor to be continuously developed bi 
something not itself, but which maintains itself within itself with ; 
spontaneous action that is eternal and had no beginning. if 

Perfect Personality is in God only, to all finite minds there 
is allotted but a pale copy thereof; the finiteness of the finite is 
not a producing condition of this Personality but a limit and 
hindrance of its development. by; 


By the same line of reasoning Professor Borden 
Bowne comes to the same conclusion in his Theis 


On all these accounts we regard the objections to the 
sonality of the world-ground as resting on a very superfi 
psychology. So far as they are not verbal, they arise from tak 
the limitations of human consciousness as essential to consciousn 
in general. In fact, we must reverse the common specula 
dogma on this point, and declare that proper personality is possibl 
only to the Absolute. The very objections urged against 
personality of the Absolute show the incompleteness of h 
personality. Thus it is said, truly enough, that we are conditio 
by something not ourselves. The outer world is an impo 
factor in our mental life. It controls us far more than we do 
But this is a limitation of our personality rather than its sour 
Our personality would be heightened rather than diminished 
we were self-determinant in this respect. Again, in our inner 
we find similar limitations. We cannot always control our id 
They often seem to be occurrences in us rather than our 
doing. The past vanishes beyond recall; and often in the preset 
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» are more passive than active. But these, also, are limitations 
our personality. We would be much more truly persons if we 
ere absolutely determinant of our states. But we have seen that 
| finite things have the ground of their existence, not in them- 
ives, but in the Infinite, and they owe their peculiar nature to 
eir mutual relations and to the plan of the whole. Hence, in 
e finite consciousness, there will always be a foreign element, 
_ external compulsion, a passivity as well as activity, a depend- 
see on something not ourselves, and a corresponding subjection. 
sence in us personality will always be incomplete. The absolute 
aowledge and self-possession which are necessary to perfect 
rrsonality can be found only in the absolute and infinite being 
ecn whom all things depend. In his pure self-determination 
ad perfect self-possession only do we find the conditions of 
smplete personality; and of this our finite personality can never 
: more than the feeblest and faintest image. 
This reasoning turns the very objections that are 
rged against the personality of the Absolute into 
rguments for such personality, and uses them as 
aeans for raising the personality of the Absolute to 
afinite perfection. We may call such personality 
yiperpersonal, but this name or conception does not 
ange its fundamental character; and it obviously 
gints to the Christian doctrine of the Trinity, which, 
s compared with human personality, is a higher and 
aore complex and infinitely perfect constitution of the 
todhead. We may even find, as we have seen before, 
faint copy of such a complex constitution in the 
aman soul, for its threefold power of functioning at 
ce as conscious subject, conscious object, and con- 
jous union of the two may be taken as corresponding 
a measure with the three persons of the Godhead— 
ather, Son, and Holy Spirit. The tripartite nature 
at is adumbrated in us may exist in the Godhead in 
uch a complex constitution or society of persons as 
3 symbolized in the doctrine of the Trinity. 
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It thus turns out that the objections to the per- 
sonality of God, in spite of their initial force and 
philosophical prestige, when fully considered leave this 
doctrine more deeply rooted and solidly established 
than it was before. We may thank our opponents 
for their objections, which have rendered us a fi 
confirmation of our faith. 

With me, faith means perpetual unbelief 


Kept quiet like the snake ‘neath Michael’s foot 


Who stands calm just because he feels it writhe. a 
* * * * * * . 


Say I—let doubt occasion still more faith! 


IX. ALTERNATIVES TO THE PERSONALITY OF Gop 


In forming our decision on any subject we should 
consider its alternatives. It is not wise to tear dow 
the old house before we have a new house built. TI 
old habitation may be only a hut altogether inadequat 
and uncomfortable, but it may be better than goimg 
out unprotected into storm and night. ‘The cons 
quences of a decision may react upon and modify 
not reverse, our sense, not only of its expediency, 
of its fundamental truth and right. Im the field o 
moral truth there is a subjective element that ente 
into and helps to constitute the belief we form. W 
must make our ideals come true, and “the will t 
believe” thus turns our faith into fact. Even so vas 
and objective a reality as the personality of God ; 
not beyond the reach of this principle. It will becom 
true for us only as we make it true. The alternative 
to this view should have a proper influence in dete 
mining our attitude toward the view itself. Our mor: 
and religious nature has its ineradicable and insu 
pressible rights in the matter, and it will declare it 
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weeds and cast its vote. We should then face the 
Jternatives of the personality of God before deciding 
.gainst it. 

These alternatives are many, for error is always 
manifold and truth is one. ‘There is only one straight 
hortest line between any two points, but there is an 
mfinite number of curved and crooked ones. ‘There is 
nly one true explanation of a fact, but there may be 
iny number of erroneous ones. Of the many views 
hat deny the personality of God the principal ones 
wre atheism, deterministic monism, pantheism, agnosti- 
rism, and pessimism. Each of these world-views has 
m it some element of truth that gives it its partial 
justification and its vitality. It is a general truth that 
rrror is true in what it affirms and false in what it 
denies, and these theories illustrate this law. Atheism 
und pantheism are complementary half-truths, each 
woing to one extreme and losing sight of the other. 
Atheism affirms the reality of the world and denies 
the objective reality of God, and pantheism affirms the 
reality of God and denies the objective reality of the 
world. Both are right in what they affirm, and wrong 
m what they deny. Deterministic monism is right in 
iffirming the universality of law, and wrong in denying 
the presence of a causative personal Will in the world. 
Agnosticism is right in affirming the existence of an 
Jltimate Reality, but wrong in denying that we can 
<now anything of its nature. Pessimism is right in 
seeing the sad and tragic aspects of the world, but 
wrong in being blind to its bright aspects and victorious 
prospects. Thus each of these erroneous theories con- 
tains an important element of truth, but this is over- 
thadowed and smothered under the overwhelming mass 
und weight of its error. 
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A thorough examination and refutation of these 
views will be found in special works devoted to the 
subject, such as Robert Flint’s Anti-Theistic Theories 
and his Agnosticism, but in this study there is room 
for only a brief examination of two of them, the two” 
that are most prevalent and that include in one form 
or another most of the others. These are deterministic 
monism and pantheism. 

1. Deterministic monism holds that there is one 
substance which works and unfolds according to blind — 
mechanical laws. ‘This ultimate substance may be 
viewed as material in nature and then we have mat 
rialism, or as mental in nature and then we may have 
idealistic pantheism, or as unknowable and then wa 
have agnosticism. ‘The essential. principle of the theory 
is that the system of the world is a mechanism of law 
which has caused all things to evolve out of a primary 
condition of simplicity or homogeneity into the present 
infinitude of differentiation. This primary condition 
may be viewed as the star dust or glowing gas of a 


deterministic monism. Every moment, event or fact 
in one stage of the world’s evolution springs by 
mechanical necessity out of the preceding stage, and 
thus the star dust held in its fiery bosom the secret 
and seeds of all civilization. Man himself is only a 
fine product of the system, the topmost blossom on this 
mystic tree, and does not differ in substance and law 
from the lowest and coarsest root, so that all his sense 
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of freedom of will and responsibility of conscience is 
nure illusion and delusion. ‘The whole system is a 
ixed finality from beginning to end, and nothing could 
ever have been different from what it was and is, and 
aothing can ever escape its foredoomed fate. 

On this theory we remark: 

(1). The theory provides no means of originating 
the system. The universe does not wear the aspect of 
tternity, but, on the contrary, it has in it all the marks 
of a beginning in time. It is a dependent reality at 
tyery point, each stage in its evolution growing out of 
1 preceding stage, and this process does take us back 
co the nebula. But the nebula itself is a finite depend- 
pnt reality, and we are no nearer the origin of the 
system than we were before. The universe is a clock 
running down, and somewhere, sometime, it must have 
nad an eternal Power as its Cause that wound it up 
and set it agoing. Deterministic monism has no 
starting point and First Cause, and leaves its system 
suspended on nothing. 

(2). The theory cannot account for the ascent of 
he process of evolution. The distance between the 
ebula and the mind of man is as great in height as 
t is in time; and yet the theory maintains that all 
hat comes out in mind was originally latent in matter. 
ut mechanical causation can produce nothing in the 
ffect that was not in the cause, and this theory con- 
radicts this fundamental axiom by bringing out of the 
agic box of evolution wonders of mind and thought 
hat never could have been in it in the beginning. 
(3). The theory violates our whole nature and 
ense of freedom and responsibility. It resolves these 
igh powers of the soul into motion and force and thus 
egrades them to a level with the growth of grass and 
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the blowing of the wind. This contradicts our mental 
and moral] intuition of freedom, which is more certain 
than any argument science and philosophy can con- 
struct against it. Of course the doctrine pulls up our 
whole moral and spiritual life by the roots and dooms 
all our highest hopes to the fate of a baseless delusion. 
The purely dynamic theory of the world views it as a 
fire, burning to an ash heap, in which spirit is only a 
fine flame; as a machine, running down never to go 
again, in which consciousness is only a cog. This view 
makes short work, not only with theology, but also 
with psychology, ethics, economics, politics, and history, 
by reducing them all to physics, and raises over the 
entire universe the dread specter of fatalism and final 
extinction. The only escape from this fire and ash 
heap is the view that sees the world as a spiritual 
system in which energy is will, substance is spirit, 
ultimate reality is personality, and God is all in all. 
2. ‘The same description and the same refutation. 
of deterministic monism, just given, apply with little 
change of terms to pantheism. This doctrine is much 
older than deterministic monism, which is mostly the 
product of our modern scientific and philosophic 
thought. It is a very ancient doctrine and has widely 
pervaded, and at points deeply saturated, the world, 
especially the East, where in India it has run its 
logical course and brought forth its appropriate fruit. 
It is a fascinating theory as it seemingly exalts God 
into the totality of existence and makes all phenomenal 
things but evanescent manifestations of Him. i 
(1). Pantheism affirms the reality of one eternal 
substance which is forever evolving into all the tem- 
porary aspects of the world. Spinoza held that there is 
one infinite substance with an unknown number of 
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;attributes, of which we know two, thought and exten- 
:sion, the one being mind and the other matter. This 
junitary substance comes to consciousness in mind and 
¢extends itself spatially in matter, and thus we have 
ithe two fundamental aspects of the world we experi- 
cence. The one eternal substance, however, has con- 
sciousness only in man and in any other finite minds 
(that may exist, but is itself unconscious and impersonal. 
|Impersonality is the deepest root of pantheism. The 
impersonal substance also unfolds into its temporal 
manifestations by necessity, and again we are caught 
in the coils of a fatalistic system. “The disposition 
which commonly governs the pantheistic imagination,” 
says Lotze, is “the suppression of all that is finite in 
favor of the Infinite, the inclination to regard all that 
is of value to the living soul as transitory, empty, and 
frail in comparison of the majesty of the One, upon 
‘whose formal properties of immensity, unity, eternity, 
and inexhaustible fulness it concentrates all its 
reverence.” 

(2). The difficulties inherent in pantheism are 
clearly set forth by Dr. Borden P. Bowne in his work 
on Personalism, from which we quote as follows: 


The pantheistic view has insuperable difficulties. ‘The problem 
of knowledge, we have before seen, is insoluble except as we 
aintain the freedom of both the finite and the infinite spirit. 
That all things depend on God is a necessary affirmation of 
ithought, but that all things and thoughts and activities are divine 
is unintelligible in the first place, and self-destructive in the next. 
hat God should know our thoughts and feelings and should per- 
'fectly understand and appreciate them is quite intelligible, but 
‘that our thoughts and feelings are his in any other sense is a 
| sychological contradiction. If, however, we insist on so saying, 
then reason simply commits suicide. It is God who thinks and 
eels in our thinking and feeling, and hence it is God who 
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blunders in our blundering and is stupid in our stupidity, and it 
is God who contradicts himself in the multitudinous inconsistencies 
of our thinking. Thus error, folly, and sin are all made divine, 
and reason and conscience as having authority vanish. 

In addition to these difficulties the divine unity itself dis- 
appears. What is God’s relation as thinking our thoughts to God 
as thinking the absolute and perfect thought? Does he become 
limited, confused, and blind in finite experience, and does he at 
the same time have perfect insight in his infinite life? Does he 
lose himself in the finite so as not to know what and who he is, 
or does he perhaps exhaust himself in the finite so that the finite 
is all there is? But if all the while he has perfect knowledge 
of himself as one and infinite, how does this illusion of the finite 
arise at all in that perfect unity and perfect light? There is no 
answer to these questions so long as the Infinite is supposed to 
play both sides of the game. We have a series of unaccountable 
illusions, and infinite playing hide and seek with itself in a most 
grotesque metaphysical fuddlement. Such an infinite is nothing 
but the shadow of speculative delirium. These difficulties can 
never be escaped so long as we seek to identify the finite and the 
infinite. Their mutual otherness is necessary if we are to escape 
the destruction of all thought and life. 


The outcome of this system of thought is that all 
the myriad aspects of the world are mere illusions, 
highly colored bubbles on the ocean of the infinite that 
for an instant flash their iridescence and then burst, 
or angry waves that for a moment rise and display. 
the gleam of their white fangs, and then bubble and 
wave sink back into the depths of oblivion. Pantheism 
is as fatal to the reality of our human personality as 
it is to that of the infinite substance, for it reduces | 
to one of the illusions of the world. It is equally fa al 
to all free will and responsibility, worthy character 
and conduct, for these, too, are determined as certai 
as the wind and waves. In such a system “everythi 
is God but God himself.” 
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(3). The practical consequence of this doctrine is 
‘to deaden and destroy the sense of freedom and respon- 
sibility, relax the spirit into the flesh, drown virtue in 
sa sea of immorality, and sink religion itself in sensu- 
sality, as is seen in India. It also lowers and destroys 
ithe sense of the worth and blessedness of life and 
iturns it into bondage and bitterness, a hereditary and 
sawful curse which is to be thrown off by any means, 
{however painful and self-sacrificing, in order that the 
}burdened soul may escape into oblivion and extinction. 

(4). The God of pantheism once more confronts 
jus as a dread specter which paralyzes life with hope- 
|lessness and despair. For it is “an immense solitary 
‘spectre—it hath no shape, it hath no sound, it hath 
:no time, it hath no place. It is, it will be, it is never 
smore nor less, nor sad nor glad. It is nothing—and 
(the sands fall down in the hour glass, and the hands 
‘sweep around the dial, and men alone live and strive 
sand hate and love and know it.” It was of such a 
‘world that Jean Paul Richter dreamed in his Dream 
}of a World without God: 


I dreamed I was in a churchyard at midnight. Overhead 
lI heard the thunder of distant avalanches and beneath my feet 
tthe first footfalls of a boundless earthquake. Lightning gleamed 
s athwart the church windows and the lead and iron frames melted 
sand rolled down. Christ appeared and all the dead cried out, 
*“Ts there no God?” And Christ answered, “There is none. I 
i have traversed the worlds, I have risen to the suns, with the milky 
sways I have passed athwart the great waste spaces of the sky: 
i there is no God. And I descended to where the very shadow cast 
i by Being dies out and ends, and I gazed out into the gulf beyond 
and cried, ‘Father, where art thou?’ But answer came none, 
> save the eternal storm which rages on. We are orphans all, both 
\I and you. We have no Father.” ‘Then the universe sank and 
| a mine dug in the face of the black eternal night besprent 
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with thousand suns. And Christ cried, “Oh, mad unreasoning 
Chance; Knowest thou—thou knowest not—where thou dost march, 
hurricane-winged, amid the whirling snow of stars, extinguishing 
sun after sun on thy onward way, and when the sparkling dew 
of constellations ceases to gleam, as thou dost pass by? How 
every soul in this great corpse-trench of a universe is utterly 
alone?” And I fell down and peered into the shining mass of 
worlds, and beheld the coils of the great Serpent of eternity 
twined about those worlds; these mighty coils began to writhe and 
then again they tightened and contracted, folding around the 
universe twice as closely as before; they wound about all nature 
in thousand folds, and crashed the worlds together. And all grew 
narrow and dark and terrible. And then a great immeasurable 
bell began to swing and toll the last hour of time and shatter the 
fabric of the universe, when my sleep broke up and I awoke. 
And my soul wept for joy that I could still worship God—my 
gladness and my weeping and my faith, these were my prayer. 


In such a world there is no room for true life and 
love, faith and hope, for all these are the strangled 
children of our illusion and delusion. This fatalistie 
impersonality of pantheism is its own deepest and 
surest condemnation. Our hearts, in which eternity 
hath been set, cry out against it as fatherless and 
motherless children cry in the night. Our deepest 
constitution and our most urgent needs must have 
their appropriate satisfaction, and we refuse to join 
in Matthew Arnold’s cry of despair which was sug- 
gested to him by the mournful music of the waves on’ 
Dover Beach, and which expresses the practical conse- 
quences and profound pessimism of all these alterna- 
tives to the personality of God: a 


For the world, which seems 

To lie before us like a land of dreams, 

So various, so beautiful, so new, 

Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 
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Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain; 

And we are here as on a darkling plain 

Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight, 
Where ignorant armies clash by night. 


X. THe VALUE oF PERSONALITY 


The lines of thought we have been pursuing converge 
0 their conclusion and climax in personality as the 
supreme fact and worth of the universe. 

1. Personality is the supreme worth of our human 
world. All theories of his rank admit that man stands 
it the top of creation, the highest and finest product 
sf evolution. His erect form and upward looking face 
listinguish him among animals, and his whole physical 
»rganization, brain capacity, and mental power lift him 
eut of their class. His moral and spiritual nature 
“levates him still higher, and he alone among creatures 
known to us is crowned with personality. This is 
ndeed a crown that gives him sovereignty and a 
scepter over creation. He captures and trains into 
nimble servants all the forces of nature and subdues 
the earth and turns its wilderness into cultivated fields 
and splendid cities. His soul secretes civilization, 
and the whole vast material structure of our human 
world is simply the outgrowth and extension of his 
personality. 

In his science man reveals the rank of personality 
as he reaches immeasurably beyond his hands and 
even his eyes into the world as it recedes into the 
infinitely small and stretches away into the infinitely 
reat. Through his microscope he peers down towards 
cut and electrons, and through his telescope he gazes 


jout through boundless spaces. Standing on this tiny 
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earth he throws his net out into the star-sprinkled 
splendor of the night and catches suns and systems, 
sifts them through his fingers, and analyzes them intc 
their elements. By means of his spectroscope he 
seizes the nebulae, filling with their filmy substance 
and faint light vast regions of the sky, and drags them 
into his laboratory and crushes them into his crucibles 
and extracts from them the secret of their constitution: 
He turns up the rocky leaves of the globe and reads 
in their hieroglyphics the history of a hundred million 
years. He glances backward through illimitable vistas 
and sees suns condensing out of nebule, and forward 
through far-stretching xons and sees them cooling until 
their fires are extinguished and they are coffined m 
eternal ice. He grasps the universe in its grand law- 
saturated totality in which no atom ever gets out of 
place and no star ever shoots a forbidden ray. He 
relates the near to the far and the small to the great in 
one organism of interworking unity and exquisite 
sympathy from molecule to mountain and from gnat 
to zodiac. He sees that every star lends a friendly ray 
to the rose and would not dare deny that the fragrant 
breath of the rose is grateful to the constellations. He 
perceives that + 


Rings of wavelets on the water, 
Circling flights of butterflies, 
Interweave themselves with orbits 
Of the planets in the skies. 


He knows, with Mrs. Browning, that 


No lily-muffled hum of summer bee, 
But finds some coupling with the spinning stars; 
No pebble at your feet but proves a sphere; % 
No chaffinch but implies the cherubim. 
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ind with William Watson he can 


See that each blade of grass 

Has roots that grope about eternity, 

And see in each drop of dew upon each blade 
A mirror of the inseparable All. 

And yet man’s science, while more spectacular, is 
‘f subordinate value to his art and ethics, sociology 
nd politics, education and religion. His soul blossoms 
wut into the glorious products of his poetry and paint- 
ng, sculpture and architecture and music. He builds 
government and dreams of a parliament of man. He 
tudies social problems and perils, feels the sorrows 
bf society, and strives to construct a social order that 
will give to every human being the opportunity and 
‘he means of a decent and beautiful life. He climbs 
the stairway of philosophy to catch a glimpse of the 
Ultimate Reality, and in religion he rises to his highest 
and best as he sees and serves the one true and living 
0d. 

Character that is pure and true, good and beautiful 
and blessed, has value above every other possession 
and power and is the supreme worth and final end to 
which all other things are means. This is the diamond 
that scratches every other stone, the inner worth that 
outranks and outshines all outer wealth. And char- 
acter is found only in personality and is its crown. 
Personality is power. It is the master force of 
human civilization, without which coal and iron and 
steam and electricity could not forge a beam or build 
va hut. It is this power that makes the great states- 
man, general, orator, preacher, artist or leader in any 
field. It was by the force of personality that Demos- 
‘thenes swayed Athens, Cesar mastered Rome, Paul 
drove the wedge of the Gospel into Europe, Luther 
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created the Reformation, Napoleon dominated 1) 
kings of his day, and Lincoln liberated a fettered rac 
It was the personality of Columbus that, amidst 4] 
fears and appeals and threats of his cowardly sailo: 
as they cried out against the terrors of the unknow 
sea, held the prow of his vessel ever westward, ever 
morning keeping it in the track of the sun and ever 
evening driving it deeper into the night. It is pe: 
sonality that makes great discoveries, writes gre: 
books, paints great pictures, achieves great triumpl 
and heroisms, and carves names high up on the pille 
of fame. Almost every great historic achievement | 
the lengthened shadow of some great personality 
Personalities are the mountain peaks of history tha 
mark the culminating points in the range of event 
and lift the level of their region. And yet even th 
greatest personality and most splendid genius onl: 
discloses and pushes into blazing prominence th 
worth that is at least lying latent in the humbles 
human being and even in the little child. i 

In our human world all things are interpreted it 
terms of and derive their worth from personality. Soi 
and shower and sunshine, mineral and vegetable anc 
all the physical energies of nature, have their valu 
determined by their availability for human use. Th 
reason an acre of ground in Europe or America i 
worth so much more than one in Central Africa is t 
be found in the human persons that live on it. Take 
all the people out of a rich and splendid city lik 
New York or London and its value would vanish anc 
become one with Nineveh and Tyre. Nothing in ow 
human world has any worth until it is related tc 
human use. Man’s presence must be indicated in the 
wildest waste to give interest even to a painting. 
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More and more our civilization is exalting the 
orth of human personality from the top to the bottom 
f society. It is this sense of the supreme value of 
ersonality that has struck the fetters from the slave, 
levated woman, and is throwing protection around 
he child. The worth of simple personality is being 
aised above the ancient rights of property. It is this 
hat is now bringing thrones and crowns crashing down 
a the great war that may be the last world convul- 
ion, in which democracy is asserting itself against 
espotism and personality against power. It is this 
hat is also dissolving and leveling special privileges 
nd social distinctions of royalty and nobility and 
vealth and is flooding the world with democracy. It 
; this that is ringing out false pride of place and blood 
nd ringing in the common love of good; that is ring- 
ng in the valiant man and free, the larger heart, the 
indlier hand; ringing out the thousand wars of old 
nd ringing in the thousand years of peace; ringing 
ut the darkness of the land and ringing in the Christ 
hat is to be. 

And so all things in our world converge and climax 
n the supreme rank and worth of human personality. 
[ake man off the earth and it would fall to the level 
f a dead world such as we see in the moon, and 
ven below this, for the moon has value as related to 
nan. Of course earth and moon and all worlds must 
1ave some worth other than that due to man, but such 
vorth must be derived from their relations to some 
ther persons or to a Person, for viewed simply as 
naterial globes their whole value vanishes. 

And the value of man’s personality, we must believe, 
eaches beyond this world into the infinite and eternal. 
A being of such worth was not made to perish as an 
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insect of an hour and be cast as rubbish to the void 
If the world has climbed up the slow and painful an 
inconceivably long process of evolution only to blosson 
in the human brain, which then withers into dust an 
leaves nothing as a permanent result, the whole stu 
pendous system ends in utter futility and irrationality 
We refuse to believe in such absurdity, putting all ou 
powers and hopes to confusion, and we trust all ou 
instincts and our reason and faith in believing tha 
life means intensely and means good, and such good i 
only reached and crowned in immortal personality 
This supreme worth of human personality is a soli 
stepping-stone on which we mount up to the infinit 
worth of the infinite Person. 

2. Personality is the only adequate explanatio 
of the universe. We are disposed to think we hav 
discovered the explanation of a fact or event when w 
have traced it to some law and fitted it as a link o 
cog into a mechanical system; and we further seer 
to think that such an explanation rules out Goé 
Someone has said that when we discover how a thin, 
was done our first conclusion is that God did not d 
it. This is why the doctrine of evolution at first wa 
received with exultation in some circles and with alarr 
in others. Even Huxley thought it ended teleology 
and some theologians thought it was atheism. Ani 
so to some minds the theory of the world as é 
mechanical system in which all things interwork a 
cogwheels and move one another is an ultimate expla 
nation of it. , 


its energy. We immediately know order and Pp. a 
and energy only in our own intelligence and will, an 
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nen we proceed to extend and apply these inner 
rinciples to external things. We look upon human 
ehavior as it goes on in business, society, politics, 
rt, literature, religion, upon the whole swarming ant 
ill of our human world, and we infer in these moving 
odies the presence and activity of souls like our own. 
‘he whole human spectacle is meaningless until we 
aus interpret it, and personality instantly lights it 
yp with this inner power and explanation. 

An extension of the same principle puts intelligence 
ad will behind and within all the appearances and 
ttivities of the universe as its inner reason and energy. 
Ve can really understand these activities only when 
¢ interpret their order and plan as the work of 
atelligence and their energies as the exertion of will. 
fhe universe also, like our human world, is rationally 
mderstood only as we interpret it in terms of per- 
pnality; and then personality becomes our ultimate 
xplanation, which cannot be explained but must be 
eeepted as at once the initial and the final fact of 
xistence, the Alpha and the Omega, the beginning 
ad the end. 

Dr. Borden P. Bowne works this view of the world 
ut in his luminous way in his Personalism, which we 
ain quote: 

First of all, we ourselves are invisible. The physical organism 
only an instrument for expressing and manifesting the inner 
fe, but the living self is never seen. For each person his own 
If is known in immediate experience and all others are known 
‘rough their effects. They are not revealed in form or shape, 
it in deeds, and they are known only in and through deeds. In 
sis respect they are as formless and invisible as God himself, 
ad that not merely in the sense of being out of sight, but also 
the sense of not lying within the sphere of visibility in any 
ay. What is the shape of the spirit? or what the length or 
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breadth of the soul? These questions reveal the absurdity of th 
notion without criticism. 

Indeed, the most familiar events of everyday life have the 
key and meaning only in the invisible. If we observe a numbe 
of persons moving along the street, and consider them only unde 
the laws of mechanics, and notice simply what we can see ¢ 
what the camera could report, the effect is in the highest degre 
grotesque. A kiss or caress described in anatomical terms of t 
points of contact and muscles involved would not be worth havin 
in any case, and would be unintelligible to most of us. And a 
our physical attitudes and movements seem quite ridiculous wher 
ever we consider them in abstraction from their personal meanin 
or the personal life behind them. What could be more absur 
than a prayer described in physical terms of noise and attitud 
apart from the religious meaning? Or what could be more opaqt 
than a description of a scientific experiment in terms of bodic 
and instruments, apart from a knowledge of the problem and ¢ 
the unseen persons who are trying to solve it? But the grotesque 
ness in these cases does not exist for us, because we seldo1 
abstract from our knowledge of personality so as to see simpl 
what sense can give. ‘These physical forms we regard as persor 
who are going somewhere or are doing something. There is 
thought behind it all as its meaning and key, and so the matte 
seems to us entirely familiar. Thus out of the invisible comes tk 
meaning that transforms the curious sets of motions into tern 
of personality and gives them a human significance. Indeed, o1 
estimate even of the body itself depends largely upon its conne 
tion with the hidden life of the spirit. A human form as a 
object in space, apart from our experience of it as the instrume1 
and expression of personal life, would have little beauty ¢ 
attraction; and when it is described in anatomical terms there - 
nothing in it that we should desire it. The secret of its beaut 
and value lies in the invisible realm. de 


Dr. Bowne proceeds to apply this principle c 
interpretation to literature, history, music, gov 
ment, war, battles, and to show that “the whole 
tents of human life, in short, are invisible, and - 
spatial is merely the means of expressing and locali 
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his unpicturable life; it has only symbolical signifi- 
ance for the deeper life behind it.” Finally he extends 
he same principle to the whole visible creation and 
oncludes that “for us nature is only an order of 
miformity, established and maintained by an ever- 
iving and ever-acting Intelligence and Will. Nature 
; a function of the will and purpose of the ever- 
present God.” 

The immanence of God is thus the rational ground- 
rork and cause of the universe, launching it into exist- 
ce and acting as the inner intelligence and will that 
onstantly sustain it and give it all its order and plan 
md purpose, energy and activity, beauty and joy and 
‘lessedness, and coming to its highest expression in 
rnite beings in this world in man. This is the final 
md only adequate explanation of the universe, and 
it we rest. This is the 


Presence that disturbs us with a joy 

Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 

And rolls through all things. 
—WorpDsworTH. 


8. Personality is the only true and worthy view 
f God. The truth of a view is the first and funda- 
inental aspect of it, but its worth is also to be con- 
idered and enters into the question of its truth. Our 
yhole argument has converged upon the personality 
if God as both true and good, and it need not be 
| 2S here except in a few words. Personality 


| 
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in man is a reflection of the same power in the Firs 
Cause of man, and nature itself reflects the sam 
image. Religion and revelation focus their light upo 
the same truth. This view is the only adequat 
explanation of the universe. Take a supreme Per 
sonality out of the world, and it has no inner light an 
meaning and no originating and sustaining cause. Pu 
this Personality at the center of the universe an 
immanent in it, and it is at once lighted up as 
glorious temple of science and art and _ religior 
Deprive God of personality, and He instantly sink 
below His conscious creatures or evanescent manifesté 
tions of mind and becomes a fearful specter of uncor 
scious fate. 

Personality is worthy of God, for it is the highes 
form of being and in Him reaches infinite perfectio 
and power; and it is worthy of Him, for it endow 
Him with all the moral and spiritual attributes c 
personality, holy character and conduct, truth an 
purity, righteousness and goodness, mercy and fo1 
giveness, kindness and love, sympathy and service an 
sacrifice. All virtues and graces are in Him raise 
to their highest possible degree and combined in pel 
fect proportion and poise and power. He is ¢ 
beautiful as He is blessed, as blessed as He is 00K 
and as good as He is strong. The Heaven of heaver 
cannot contain His glory which streams through th 
creation as through a dome of many colored glass ar 


Compared with faith in a personal God determini 
monism and materialism and pantheism and agnosticis 
are as starless night compared with midday. W 
ought not and will not believe in the personality ¢ 
God unless we are persuaded of the truth of this vie 
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put we are assured by every principle of reason in our 
minds and by every spiritual instinct and high hope 
m our hearts that He that sitteth upon the throne of 
he universe and ruleth amongst the children of men 
s a personal God and Father of our spirits. 

4. The personality of God is the only explanation 
und guarantee of our own personality. Our person- 
lity is a mystery in its origin. It seems to come up 
put of the womb of an unconscious abyss, but we can- 
aot believe this is its real origin, as though it were a 
set shot up so far above its source. Its origin is 
sevealed and explained only when we know that “‘trail- 
mg clouds of glory do we come from God, who is 
pur home.” Then spirit comes from Spirit and intelli- 
eence from Intelligence, and our fundamental axiom 
bf thought is not contradicted and put to confusion. 
Then the mystery of our existence and all the mysteries 
bf finite existence are swallowed up in the one ultimate 
wnd irresolvable mystery of God, and at last we rest 
pn an explanation that cannot be explained. 

And, further, the personality of God is the only 
guarantee of the reality and worth and permanence 
bf our own personality. If His personality does not 
¢xist, then ours is a shadow without any substance and 
ihus is emptied of its worth and will presently vanish. 
if we are only bubbles of foam on the ocean of the 
mpersonal infinite, we shall burst as do all bubbles 
und leave not a vestige behind. When God’s per- 
sonality is resolved into fleeting manifestations of a 
pantheistic substance and disappears from human 
thought, then man’s personality grows indistinct and 
jugitive and disappears from human faith. Then 
uman life grows cheap and morality and religion 
od all the things of the spirit fall into the flesh. It 
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is ever the highest that holds up the lowest, the su 
holds all the planets in their orbits, and when tl 
central sun and attraction of the personality of Gc 
disappears, our human world will go crashing imi 
ruin. 

“Belief in the personality of man,” says Professor George . 
Fisher in his Grounds of Theistic and Christian Belief, “a 
belief in the personality of God stand or fall together. A glan 
at the history of religion would suggest that these two beliefs a 
for some reason inseparable. Where faith in the personality | 
God is weak, or is altogether wanting, as in the case of # 
pantheistic religions of the East, the perception which men ha‘ 
of their own personality is found to be, in an equal degre 
indistinct. The feeling of individuality is dormant. The so 
indolently ascribes to itself merely a phenomenal being. It co 
ceives of itself as appearing for a moment, like a wavelet on ll 
ocean, to vanish again in the all-ingulfing essence whence 
emerged.” 


The sun mirrors itself in all the dewdrops, bt 
when it goes down by night or is obscured by day a 
these reflected images of its glory vanish. When th 
personality of God disappears from or is obscured i 
the sky of our faith our souls will no longer clear] | 
reflect His image. 

5. Finally, the personality of God affords the of 
complete and worthy satisfaction of all our need 
The pragmatic principle that truth works receives ft 


va 


vindication at this point. Theism works in the inte 


adequate explanation of the universe. The il 
search of science is founded on faith in an intellig 
world, and such a world is possible only as the crea 
and expression of an intelligent Mind or Per, 
Our science and philosophy and all our thinking 
find their expectations realized and be satisfied ¢ 
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; they find themselves in a personal world. Unless 
e are in such a world all our thoughts are but 
vanescent and meaningless phosphorescence; but in 
personal world our minds are at home and shall 
> satisfied. God is then the unexplored field of all 
ossible knowledge, and all the glories of science and 
-t are but gleams of the ever fuller and more splendid 
‘velation of truth that shall shine out of the Fountain 
ight of all our seeing. 

Our affectional and social natures also find their 
yalization and satisfaction only in a personal world. 
he human soul is intensely social and absorbent in 
ature and cannot live as an isolated individual. All 
; faculties and fibers reach out after and seek to 
wine themselves around other souls. Life is love 
ore than anything else, and deprived of this warm 
mosphere and rich nourishment it droops and 
ithers. God hath set the solitary in families, and 
aly as heart is wedded to heart in sweet union and 
‘mmunion does life satisfy its own deep yearning 
stinct and nature and realize itself at its richest and 
yst. This affectional and social life finds its congenial 
il and vital root in faith in a personal God, for this 
ily gives full meaning to human love and crowns it 
‘th immortal worth and hope. Robbed of this faith, 
uman love is only another fitful illusion and delusion, 
at in the light of this faith it is a shining strand of 
‘ec love of God, which, ideally at least, will ever grow 
wonger and finer and never be broken. 

The fullest and profoundest satisfaction derived 
om the personality of God is experienced in our 
oral and religious nature. Conscience demands a 
awgiver and Judge to set up a standard of right 
id bestow rewards and impose retribution. If there 
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is no personal God, the universe has no Suprem 
Court and Judge, and our moral sense is left without 
authority and meaning. But under the rule of ¢ 
personal God our moral life takes on solemn signifi 
cance and eternal value. 

Deeper still is the religious nature which ramifie: 
our whole constitution and reaches with all its tendril 
after a personal God. The immortal childhood withir 
us cries: “Shew us the Father, and it sufficeth us. 
This great cry rises from the whole earth and is deepel 
and more urgent than any other human need. If ther 
is no personal God, this infant in us is crying in th 
night, and there is no answer. But in the presence 
and providence of a Father who has begotten Hi 
children in love, the religious longing of the humar 
soul finds an answer in peace and life more abundan 
and everlasting, as surely as the bee finds honey i 
the flower and the bird finds a sunny southern clime 
God has not proved Himself true to every instinct if 
the animal world and then turned false to this deep 
instinct of man. In Him as a personal God an 
Father man lives and moves and has his being, a1 
then faith is a living fact and force, prayer is th 
natural and necessary speech of a child to its Father 
obedience is loyalty, love, and trust, service and sacr. 
fice are a joy, and our very sufferings and sorro 
are the divine discipline without which 


We had not been this splendor, and our wrong 
An everlasting music for the song E 
Of earth and heaven. 


Faith in a personal God is a practical force 
turns all life into worthy and satisfying service. 
our powers of body and mind and heart are made 
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tivity and cry for it as the body for bread and the 
wad for truth. In an impersonal world there is no 
ach\worthy service, for human activity means no more 
aan the twitter of birds and the hum of bees. There 
nothg better for us to do than to eat and drink, 
pr to-morrow we die. But theistic faith transforms 
1 life inte a field of duty rising to eternal issues, in 
hich we may highly resolve to render the most 
‘renuous and) self-sacrificing service and fight the 
oed fight of faith. Men are then immortal souls 
wpable of helping and saving one another and of 
erying and glorifying God. Children are to be edu- 
uted and trained in character and conduct for this 
srvice, and all life in the home and community, busi- 
ess and society, country and world, is to be turned 
ito this channel. 
The world presents a tremendous problem and 
uspiring prospect to such faith and faithfulness. It 
now a scene of more or less disorder and degrada- 
on, but it is capable of being rebuilt into a social 
eder in which truth and purity and justice and 
cotherhood shall prevail and be the opportunity and 
essing of all. All the barriers that separate men 
ito antagonistic classes are to be leveled, and humanity 
to be welded into one organism, which may find 
litical expression in the parliament of man and 
ederation of the world. The Kingdom of God is to 
pme in widening sweep and power until its ideal, 
thich has so long hovered in the imagination of 
rophets and over the horizon of the world in various 
reams, shall be realized. Christian faith looks for 
‘city of glory in the heavenly country, but it is also 
uilding a copy of this city down in this world. Its 
vweled walls are even now rising around our horizon, 


! 
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and we are laying its golden pavements right unde 
our feet. This is the meaning and purpose of all our 
work and worship, sanitation, education, missions, 
scientific and industrial, social and political and reli- 
gious progress. This progress often seems painfully 
and pathetically slow, but it is steadily movirg toward 
its goal as the thoughts of men are widened with the 
process of the suns and through the shadow of the 
globe sweeps the world into a better day. 

Deny and destroy faith in a personal God, and 
the vital nerve of this human progress and hope will 
be benumbed, but deepen and intensify this faith and 
every force of human good will be reinvigorated. ‘This 
fundamental truth of the personality of God, that ta 
some minds may seem abstract and remote from prac- 
tical affairs, a mere theological dogma, if really worked 
out in all its applications and implications, would solve 
all our problems, individual and social, national and 
international, and, build a new world of beauty and 
blessedness. Only the vision of theistic faith contains 
in it the prophecy and potency of this victory. a 

All things run up to God for their final explatil 
tion and satisfaction. ‘We cannot study a snowflake 
profoundly,” says Professor Tyndall, “without being 
led back step by step to the sun.” Strange that th 
great thinker did not see that another step would 
lead him up to God. Nature and the mind of man, 
science and philosophy and art, history and ethics an 
religion, conscience and spirit and all the immorté 
instincts and needs and aspirations of the human sot 
cry out after the living God. Our hearts have 
passionate need and longing for Him which no doubt 
can hush and which exclaim: “Though he slay m 
yet will I trust him.” If the Great Companion ; 
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ead, the human heart is given a stone for bread and 

je universe is turned into irrationality and despair. 

Sut shew us the Father and we find in Him the master 
ight and Love that turn our life into light and 

ove and reveal a shining path that runs through this 
rld and leads out through the gates into the eternal 


For so the whole round world is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God. 


—* 


THE COLLEGE CLASS ROOM vs. THE 
CHRISTIAN PULPIT : 


By Rev. Aubert Crarke Wycxorr, Pastor Reformed Church, 
Spring Valley, New York 


Unper the first impulse of that modern demand for 
unfettered freedom in the pursuit of truth, denomi- 
national and sectarian educational institutions fell 
into disfavor. They were considered hostile, in a 
certain sense, to the real spirit of the age. For this” 
reason many of our leading colleges and universities 
took this opportunity to throw off the yoke of sectarian 
control under which, for some years, they had been 
chafing. Even those institutions where this was not 
actually done were granted a much larger latitude for 
unhampered research than they had before possessed. 

At the time, this change was honestly thought to 
be solely in the interests of the pursuit of truth, 
But now, with our clearer psychological knowledge, 
it is perceived that this move marks the first recogniz- 
able symptom of a rebellion against the claims of 
traditional religion. It was this concession which 
unintentionally served to throw the trend of all sub- 
sequent investigation against historic Christianity and 
theism. To be sure, for a long period the college 
class room endeavored to maintain a strict neutrality 
upon the whole subject of religion. A work like 
Professor James’ The Varieties of Religious Experi- 
ence is a classical illustration of this endeavor. 
Neutrality was believed to be the only correct intel-. 
lectual attitude to insure honest research. To-day 7 


we realize that neutrality is the one attitude which 
586 a 
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opelessly shuts the door against even a sympathetical 
pproach to truth. It robs the motived will-to-think 
if its dynamic pressure, and takes from the investi- 
erator the balance of interest which lies at the very 
yasis of selective attention. As in international rela- 
ions, so also in the educational and religious realms, 
‘ooner or later strict neutrality becomes intolerable. 
When one is confronted with two such commanding 
-ocial and historic forces as Christianity and theism 
permanent neutrality is impossible. They touch both 
ife and thought at too many angles to be ignored. 
This fact in time produced a gradual change in 
the actual policy of the class room. Strict neutrality 
was abandoned, and in its place there appeared a 
cendency to take sides against traditional religion. 
(he evolutionary controversy started this change, and 
the historical and literary study of the Bible served 
co bring it to an acute stage. After the department 
pf the psychology of religion had become thoroughly 
established, this youthful son of science abruptly pro- 
seeded to break off all diplomatic relations. This 
move is described in some detail by the writer in an 
article which appeared in The Bible Magazine 
sntitled The Psychologist among the Theologians. 
From this point the hostility moved rapidly onward, 
through a period of armed neutrality, until the open 
rupture was finally effected by the psychologist declar- 
ing war upon historic Christianity and theism. 
We had once imagined that it took two to make 
sa quarrel. But we now know, to our regret, that 
‘this is not always true. The Christian pulpit has 
neither sought nor provoked a quarrel with the college 
class room. It has, on the other hand, always felt 


x 1February, 1915, p. 150. 
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such a friendly interest in its work that it has, at | 
times, exercised unprecedented forbearance in the face | 
of some unwarranted and unjust attacks. So that it 

must be remembered that the antagonism with which 
we are compelled to deal has been created and fostered ) 
by the college class room. In calling attention to it, 


at this time, we trust we will not be misunderstood, 
We are only trying to play the réle of the historian — 

and place before you, as fairly as it can be done, a 
situation as it actually exists. The representation © 
herein contained is not true of all colleges, but thay 1 
it is certainly true of many there can be no doubt. 
We are concerned only with those of which it is 
abundantly true. 

To avoid any misapprehension of our real problem _ & 
it is necessary clearly to distinguish it from the conflict - 
of the latter half of the nineteenth century between — 
the old and new point of view, and that which is 
known as the historical and Biblical criticism contro- | 
versy. The two movements can undoubtedly be traced 
to the same historical source, but they are as different 
as the two sons, one of whom took that portion of. 
goods that fell to him and went into the “far 
country,” while the other was content to remain at_ 
home with his father. Origin does not determine 
either character or destiny. So it is necessary to keep 
these two movements distinct. One was a struggle 
within Christianity and theism; the other is a struggle 
without and against Christianity and theism. The 
older controversy dealt with the interpretation of 
the facts of Christianity and theism; this present one 
arises directly out of a denial of these very facts” 
themselves. Such a vital difference can no longer be 
ignored. The one with which we deal cuts deep 


a 
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own into the very roots of historic Christianity and 
penetrates even to the heart of theism. Nothing can 
je gained by further attempting to close our eyes to 
this patent antagonism. It comes to us cunningly 
llisguised in the attractive garb of “humanism.” But 
when the disguise is penetrated it stands out before 
as nothing less than a newly developed type of 
atheism. 

There is going to be felt, upon the part of most 
readers, an extreme reluctance to acknowledge this 
fect. It is hard to believe that it can be true. There 
ust be some misunderstanding of the situation. All 
these thoughts will be present. So that, to avoid 
ny danger of prejudice, we will let others tell this 
part of the story. In 1909 there appeared in The 
osmopolitan Magazine a series of articles by Harold 
olce bearing this striking title: Blasting at the 
ock of Ages. In popular style the author gathers 
together a great mass of material which brings into 
lear relief what he describes as “the conflict between 
the college teaching and orthodox authority.” The 
rcharacter of this teaching he finds so radically at 
wariance with historic Christianity that it seems best 
pictured as “blasting at the Rock of Ages.” A little 
Jater this same writer presents a second series entitled 
A New Civilization. The first article in this series is 
significantly captioned The Crusade Invisible, which 
turns out to be nothing less than an account of the 
teaching of the college class room on religious sub- 
ects. To assure us of the representative character 
his statements, we are told: 


This review deals with the teaching in Bryn Mawr, Vassar, 
"Smith, Holyoke, Wellesley, the Woman’s College of Baltimore, 
JWells College, Elmira College, Mills College, Rockford College, 
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Randolph-Macon College, Radcliffe, Barnard, the women’s depart- 
ments of Tulane University, Western Reserve University, and 
Brown University, and the co-educational institutions in the 
United States. In addition, graduate instruction in philosophy in 
Yale, Columbia, New York University, Pennsylvania, and Brown 
University is considered, for such institutions open to women the 
door to the higher heresies. [Italics inserted. ] 


With regard to the reliability and fairness of the 
material, he says: 


These articles have been prepared with the co-operation of 
the presidents of universities, professors, and women students, 
and partly with the assistance of a college girl graduate who has 
made the rounds of these centers of learning. It is the first 
adequate glimpse into the secret and significance of the education 
of women in the United States. It reveals what may well be 
called the Crusade Invisible—the most remarkable intellect 
and spiritual movement in either ancient or modern times. 


In another place he observes: 4 


The present array of facts shows that the arriving genera- 
tion of women in America, instead of being shocked or standing 
idly by to watch the assault of scholarship, are using the frag- 
ments of ancient faith for the building of a new gospel—a gospel 
that sweeps aside nearly everything cherished by the Christian 
centuries. 


It is unnecessary to present in detail the materi 
given in these articles. The above description by the 
writer and the following summary by the editor; 
give us a sufficiently comprehensive survey of thei 
general character and content. In introducing thi: 
second series the editors make this illuminating 
comment: 4 


seventy thousand women students coming annually from 
universities and colleges constitute the vanguard of a grea 
spiritual movement. It will shock the conservative to learn tha 
these educated young women are repudiating ancient and even 
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sacred authority, but it will gladden the hearts of the believers 
rm many modern gospels to know that they champion the doctrine 
that the human race is divine and destined to assert dominion. 
he friends of higher education for women regard this crusade 


as the greatest force in the Christian centuries. They believe 
t means a new civilization and, indeed, a new Christianity. 
atever the point of view of the reader, it will be admitted 
oy all that herewith is presented a startling account of teaching, 
hich, reaching the coming generation through the mind of 
educated American womanhood, means the overthrow of both 
sacred and secular tradition, and the reconstruction of society. 


A mere reading of such a description of the char- 
cter of the teaching, which in great detail is here 
set forth, is sufficient to leave no doubt that these 
articles are setting forth a situation which is of 
momentous consequence to the Christian church. They 
bundantly confirm the statement that the college 
slass room has entirely abandoned the position of 
neutrality, and is now engaged in open warfare against 
religion as it is taught by the Christian pulpit. 

his is shown by the very word which has been 
shosen as the key word of the description—“crusade.” 
e “assault of scholarship” has developed into a 
ade which is assuming such gigantic proportions 
Nhat it is called “the most remarkable intellectual and 
spiritual movement in either ancient or modern times.” 
t is so destructive in its character that it “sweeps 
ide nearly everything cherished by the Christian 
centuries.” 

- In such an article as this it would not be wise to 
lace too great value upon the statements of a popular 
nagazine writer, though the very fact that such 
icles, so vouched for, appear in one of our popular 
magazines has its bearing upon the case. We desire 


now to place by the side of these extra-scholarly 
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statements those of one whose reputation for careful 
and painstaking scholarship is beyond question, and 
one who also cannot be accused of ultra-conservative 
leanings, bigotry or alarmist tactics—the great philoso- 
pher, Rudolph Eucken. In 1911 he published a 
book entitled Can We Still Be Christians? On the 
first page he sums up the present-day situation in 
the following startling description: 


Despite all its reputation and influence, Christianity is being 
assailed by, a passionate movement of protest which is growing 
in intensity and carrying all before it. It is not the tame and 
timid doubt which all ages know so well, not a mere failure to 
live up to the heroic mood which religion requires of them. 
No! The antagonism that meets it to-day goes much deeper and 
is vastly more dangerous. Unbelief was once confined to the 
few, and those chiefly in the upper strata of society; to-day it 
lays hold on large masses of people, plunging them now into 
dull indifference, now into a passion of iconoclastic hate. 
Figures prove conclusively that the interest in church services 
and observances is constantly decreasing and that the faithful 
are rapidly becoming a minority. In our great cities—in 
Germany, at least—every attack or even aspersion on Christianity 
meets with rapturous applause. Is such treatment of religion— 
the religion we ourselves profess—a natural and normal occur- 
rence, and can we find any parallel to it outside of Christianity? 
Unbelief, moreover, is no longer directed merely to particulai 
features and aspects of Christian thought. It has extended over 
the whole area, so that Christianity itself is called in question 
and not merely certain of its dogmas and institutions. Again, 
this unbelief, abandoning its old defensive attitude, has becon 
more and more aggressive in character. It marshals its sev 
forces in close array and moves them forward together in batt 
line. It is not content with being merely tolerated: it lon; 
to rule. It organizes its adherents and confronts Christianii 
with big constructive programmes. 


No one can fail to recognize the same distinetiy 
characteristics standing out in this description thi 
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ve have already had presented to us. Unbelief 
narshaling its several forces in close array and moving 
‘orward in battle line sounds very much like the 
‘erusade” which is engaged in carrying on open war 
ygainst Christianity. 

This aggressive movement has made such con- 
yuests in Germany that over widespread areas of 
thought and life Christianity is no longer entitled 
0 even serious consideration. It gives one something 
of a shock to notice the matter-of-fact manner in 
waich its claims are now dismissed. For example, 
Jr. Jung, in Psychology of the Unconscious, makes 
‘his comment: 


The Christian religion seems to have fulfilled its great 
piological purpose, in so far as we are able to judge. * * * 
ft seems to me that we might still make use in some way of its 
‘orms of thought, and especially of its great wisdom of life, 
vhich for two thousand years had been proven to be particularly 
tfficacious. The stumbling block is the unhappy combination of 
eeligion and morality. That must be overcome.’ 


When we seek for definite and concrete evidence 
that this antagonism exists, in just as radical a form, 
m American college class rooms as in Germany, we 
aave but to get acquainted with the students who are 
the regular attendants upon these class room courses, 
m order to be convinced. There can be no doubt that 
these students keenly realize the presence of this 
antagonism. Not only does it influence the character 

* the teaching, but it also profoundly affects the 

dents’ personal religious beliefs. To give this part 
the value of. direct evidence the writer would like 
“oO invite the reader into his study for a few moments, 
if he may be pardoned the personal character of such 
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a method. Having for years been particularly inter- 
ested in those religious problems which arise out of class 
room instruction, and having endeavored to deal with 
them sympathetically in the light of modern thought, 
the last five years have brought in upon him an uninter- 
rupted flow of college student religious problems. Here 
is a section taken at random from one week-end, 
A young student comes for a conference, as he is 
in serious religious difficulty. With much trepidation 
he begins: “My question is a big one; I am almost 
afraid to tell it to you. It is the big one. To be 
honest, I can’t see any possible reason for believing 
there is a God. There does not seem to be any any- 
where in my world. I don’t like to feel this way, for 
it seems as though something big has dropped out 
from under. But this is where I am.” After spending 
a couple of hours in going over this whole question, 
this student leaves, and before he is out of sight 
in comes another from a distant university. He also 
begins with the very same fundamental question. 
Then comes a man in middle life, who is back at 
the university for a year to brush up in his specialty 
and has been taking a course or so on religion. He 
starts with this challenge: “Well, what are you 
ministers going to do about your religion? It seems 
to me that the professors of psychology have you in 
bad. I don’t see that there is any ground left for 
you to stand on. I confess that it is mighty uncom- 
fortable for a man in middle life to have everything 
upon which he has been building for half a 
knocked clean out from under him. A friend of 
mine who is up north with me, doing graduate work, 
was just called home by the sudden death of his 
little boy. When he returned to the university, 
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wut of that tragic experience, he found that these 
tudies had lost all their former charm, and said: 
WW ell, I have to face the situation, but let me tell 
cou that I can never again be the man I was before 
lost my faith.’ ”’ 

Then there comes a missionary, home on furlough, 
thaken to the very core by the terrific inroads which 
1odern psychology has apparently made upon every 
bhase of religious truth and experience. ‘Then comes 
e college graduate in the first year out in the midst 
f real life contacts, distressed and amazed to find 
ow differently and unexpectedly real life problems 
me at one. Then come young parents, who dis- 
rded religion while in college, and had never experi- 
ced any serious loss up to the present time. Now 
hey find themselves face to face with all the respon- 
ibilities of parenthood, and they do not care to take 
ne risk of blighting or marring their children’s whole 
yes by making any stupid blunder upon this subject. 
7et they simply cannot handle any phase of this 
ligious question with the children without there 
btruding the guilty and uncomfortable feeling of 
asincerity and hypocrisy. 

_ So they come week after week, month after month, 
ear after year, as to hundreds of other spiritual 
dvisers, a ceaseless procession of troubled souls seek- 
g relief from the tragic consequences of shattered 
ith. This side of the story is little understood in 
class room. But seriously to injure the vital 
ligious faith of the tender young carries with it 
msequences which are more revolutionary, from 
ie psychological standpoint, than any other single 
ajury that can be inflicted. The effects reach down 
the third and fourth generations and often produce 
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more disastrous results in those than in the immediate 
lives themselves. And all of this foisted upon oul 
defenseless young without any corresponding intel- 
lectual justification for its perpetration. For the issue 
has not yet been decided in favor of atheism. Theism 
still is entitled to paramount claims for consideration. 
At this stage in the conflict Christian people should 
insist that the most scrupulous and conscientious care 
should be exercised to avoid all unnecessary tampering 
with the vital religious faith of the young. 

Let us now check up the evidence which has come 
in from so many different sources by a personal visit 
to the class room of one of these leading psychologists. 
and in this way satisfy ourselves as to the truth of 
what has been presented. There are many whom we 
might choose for this object, but as Professor Leuba 
of Bryn Mawr has furnished us with the most material 
we will select him. ‘This visit will be conducted 
through the medium of his published volumes. Ne 
one has been more frank and open in treating this 
subject of religion than Professor Leuba. In his 
book, A Psychological Study of Religion, he freek 
states his position upon the question of theism in 
these words: * 

I cannot persuade myself that divine personal beings, Z 
they primitive gods or the Christian Father, have more than ¢ 
subjective existence.’ 

In the last chapter of this same book, levine 
he assumes, eliminated theism from the field, he 
queries: 

Theism having become logically impossible and panthei 


being practically insufficient, where shall we look for a religion 
the future ?* 


*P. 10. 
‘P. $21. 
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One cannot read this book, published in 1912, 
ithout realizing that its author represents one of the 
cost aggressive types of anti-theists. But even the 
aapter on Theology and Psychology, as radical as 

is, does not begin to reveal the full intensity of his 
antagonism. ‘This remains for his recent book, The 
eelief in God and Immortality. In this he throws 
ll caution to the winds and plunges recklessly into 
ee fight against traditional Christianity and theism. 
lis justification for adopting this course is his pro- 
pund interest in spirituality and morality. It is 
ecause belief in God and immortality are “at present 
mdrances to spiritual progress” and moral develop- 
cent that he is compelled to fight for their overthrow. 
fe tells us: 

Many of the most distinguished moralists condemn the belief 


immortality as ethically wrong. But much can be and is 
ade of it among benighted Christian populations.’ 


He sums up that argument with this astonishing 
sertion: 

Those who exaggerate the usefulness of the beliefs in 
rtality and in God conceived as the perfect embodiment 
all the values discovered on earth, fail to realize the inherent 
sadvantages of these beliefs. * * * There is always some 
crepancy between that which is best for the God of the 
aristian worship and life in heaven, and that which is best for 
individual and society on earth: one cannot serve perfectly 
and the traditional God.’ 


And yet, in spite of this confident assertion, the 
ind will wander back to Moses and the great 
ligious personalities of the past, and linger per- 
stently over the life story of Jesus, who Himself 


| ‘The Belief in God and Immortality, p. 323. 
‘Tbid., p. 313. 
‘Tbid., p. 328f. 
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made more real the traditional God, and who, notwith- 
standing His belief in the “Divine Father,” stands 
high in the annals of those who served well their 
fellow men. And was it not Professor James who said: 


The highest flights of charity, devotion, trust, patience, 
bravery to which the wings of human nature have spread them= 
selves have flown for religious ideals.° 


The extremes to which Professor Leuba’s virulent 
antagonism carries him may be well illustrated by the 
note he goes out of his way to insert at the bottaas 
of page 324. It reads: 


Of the sense of a real, immediate dependence upon a 
personal divinity, there remains in Christian states but a few 
pitiable remnants. In the United States the most conspicuous 
one is the yearly proclamation of a Day of Thanksgiving by 
which the members of the nation are called upon to return 
thanks to God for the good that has fallen to their lot and 
that of the country during the year. From an expression of 
genuine belief, this custom has become an objectionable tradition 
which, the sooner it is abandoned, the better for those whe 
keep it up and for those to whom it is addressed. It a 


better, instead, that we should be taught to realize our dependenet 
upon each other and the gratitude we owe to the millions who. 
strive, often in material and moral distress, in order to build 
our material and spiritual prosperity. 


These quotations are sufficient to acquaint us with 
one of the leading psychologists of this country, and 
the way in which he deals with the subject of religion. 
But he does not wish any one to imagine that 
stands alone in this fight. By no means; he repre- 
sents the great majority of the men in his class. 
his earlier book he tells us: 


The leaders in philosophy, science, literature, and even in 
religion, as well as an increasing number of the rank and file, 


*The Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 259. 
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\ 
sejtct openly or secretly the traditional Christian belief in a 
Divine Father in direct communication with man.” 

Lest any one should doubt the accuracy of this 
assertion, in this recent book, he presents his proof. 
‘\ questionnaire has been sent out to a selected group 
of men\of “high culture” and “eminence” asking if 
they believe in a personal God and personal immor- 
sality. ‘The replies reveal the astonishing fact that 
from 66 to 86 per cent. of the greater scientists no 
onger believe in a personal God. ‘The percentage 
sf unbelief among the lesser ones is not so large. In 
order that there shall be no misunderstanding of the 
truly representative character of these statistics, he 
nforms us: 

I have claimed that this information is valid * * * for 
all the American scientists, historians, sociologists, and 
ssychologists, when these designations are used in as broad a 
sense as by official organizations of these different groups.” 

Certainly if this claim has any truth in it we need 
o further evidence to substantiate the contention 
ith which this paper began, that there exists a 
adical antagonism between the college class room 
nd the Christian pulpit on religion, and that this 
tagonism penetrates to the very heart of theism. 
he college class room, in the departments above 
entioned, becomes, in the very nature of the case, 
co-operating instructor in one of the most subtle, 
comprehensive, and irresistible courses of systematic 
theology under which one could possibly come. The 
ost significant factor in these statistics, for our 
study, is that the circle in the chart of the greater 
psychologists’ becomes almost completely black. It 


°A Psychological Study of Religion, p. 315. 
“Tbid., p. 276. 
47 bid., p. 268. 
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is in this group that by far the largest percentage of 
unbelievers is found. Only 18.2 per cent. believe in a 
personal God. And these are the very professors 
who preside over the college class rooms where the 
psychology of religion is taught. This is the most — 
alarming feature of the entire situation. Vor not 
only are these professors avowedly and openly antago-_ 
nistic to historic Christianity and theism, but this” 
position leads them, unconsciously, into the practice 
of forcibly deporting the scientific data of religious — 
experience over into the service of atheism. This 
brings us to the very heart of our present-day religious 
problem. It is in reality not a problem in religion — 
primarily, but only a problem in psychology. It — 
grows not out of the psychology of religion, but out 
of the religion of the psychologist. : 
Let us look at the problem, for a moment, from — 
this angle. The situation is not nearly as serious when © 
viewed in this light as it appears upon the surface. i 
This youngest son of science—psychology—has simply ~ 
come at last to that age when he feels pulsing through — 
his being the mighty forces of developing strength, © 
and he longs to be free; he craves his independence. 
In a typical manner he comes to his father and says: a 
“Father, give me the portion of goods that falleth — 
to me,” and having gathered all together, he starts 
out on his “journey into a far country.” The trouble — 
with this youngest son is simply an exaggerated ego, — 
an enlarged sense of individualism. He has not yet 
become sufficiently mature to possess a proper and 
just appreciation of the rights and claims of others 
who happen to be members of the same family circle. 
It is an unavoidable stage in the growth and maturing — 
of a science of this peculiar type. Experience is the 
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ly cure, and this cannot readily bring its real cor- 
stive influence to bear upon the college class room. 
or there is a great gulf fixed between the college 
ass room study of this subject and that which is made 

the Christian pulpit. This difference is almost 
actly paralleled by what Dr. Jung, in his Analytical 
sychology, points out as the contrast between the 
‘int of view of the experimental psychologist and 
2 physician who uses psychology for pathological 
irposes. This is well summed up in the following 
rotation: 


Hence it comes about that the inquirer after the secrets 
ithe human soul, learns rather less than nothing from experi- 
mtal psychology. He would be better advised to abandon 
act science, take off his scholar’s gown, say farewell to his 
idy, and then, strong in manly courage, set out to wander 
pough the world; alike through the horrors of prisons, lunatic 
1 and hospitals, through dreary outlying taverns, through 
thels and gambling hells, into elegant drawing rooms, the 
ck exchanges, socialist meetings, churches, revival gatherings 
| strange religious sects, experiencing in his own person love 
i hate and every kind of suffering. He would return laden 
h richer knowledge than his yard-long text-books could ever 
ve given him, and thus equipped, he can indeed be a physician 
his patients, for he understands the soul of man. He may 
pardoned if his respect for the “cornerstones” of experimental 
chology is no longer very considerable. There is a great gulf 
ed between what science calls “psychology,” on the one hand, 
i what the practice of everyday life expects from psychology 
the other.” 


The above advice has been literally followed by 
2 Christian pulpit. This is the angle of approach 
om which it comes upon the problem of religion. 
is profoundly interested in the intellectual and 
oretic side of the question, but it, unlike the college 


/ 


his legitimate share to the solution of this g 
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class room, can never for one moment shake itsel 
free from the pressure of everyday real-life contacts 
It lives down where it touches, in all their varie 
ramifications, every phase of the problems of th 
human soul. And when its knowledge falls short, 1 
relies upon the guidance of Him who was touchec 
with the feeling of our infirmities, ames in all point 
tempted like as we are, yet without sin.’ 

These are the practical qualifications which, addec 
to the long years of intellectual preparation upon th 
historical and philosophical sides of the problem 
entitle the Christian Pulpit to recognition when thi 
subject of religion is under discussion. For th 
psychology class room, whose interest in religion is 
at best, but secondary and academic, and whose ver} 
contacts with human beings are to a degree temporary 
and artificial, to set itself up as the supreme anc 
only competent arbiter of religious experience ant 
religious experience interpreted, and at the same time 
to superiorly ignore this entire group of real experts 
in this field, as Professor Leuba does in his question 
naire—the only ones who are dealing with this questior 
down where religion is born, where it is nourished 
and where it is called upon to do its real work—is t 
be guilty of unpardonable adolescent presumptio 

Not until this youngest son of science has ou 
grown such folly, not until he has become prop 
socialized and domesticated, not until he has lea 
the , necessity for intelligent and sympathe 
co-operation with the other members of the sar 
family circle, can he ever hope to be able to contribt 


problem. And this is the lesson that experience 
the end will teach him. All those wild dreams of 
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veeping victory for atheism, in any form, might just 

well be abandoned first as last. ‘There exists no 
reconcilable conflict between theism and_ the 
sychology of religion. This claim the writer hopes 

take up in another paper. ‘Though the present 
cuation demands immediate attention, the ultimates 
-e not in peril. Truth bears a charmed life, and 
ime and Experience are her guardian angels. If 
heism, under this new fascinating guise of humanism, 
ste an entirely new idea it might occasion more 
mcern. But it is as old as the hills, it has been 
jed out time and again in the past, and has laid 
savy toll upon individuals, families, and nations. In 
lis its latest and most approved form it has been 
nder trial, for the last two generations, in Germany. 
the outcome of this experiment Professor Eucken 
ives in these words: 


We are becoming to-day more and more conscious of the 
tttiness and hopelessness of the merely naturalistic culture. 
Ais in itself is a good sign and the first step toward improve- 
-nt. We are not so easily deceived by those empty phrases 
sout human greatness and dignity which intoxicated the imagina- 
pn of earlier times. * * * We are feeling ourselves so 
unoyingly, obtrusively enveloped by the pettily human, the 
Ll too human,” so wearied and oppressed by it, that the deeper 
nds among us are seized with an intense dislike of it all and 

strong desire to be free from it. * * * The merely 
umanistic culture has, in the course of the world’s history, 
een subjected to the test of experience and has failed to stand 
-e test. Its own development has been the means of its 
utliving itself and, becoming exhausted, has indeed revealed 


3 insurmountable limitations.” 


3 Little did Professor Kucken dream how the next 
sw years would tragically vindicate in world-wide 
i | 

-®Can We Still Be Christians? p. 73. 
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terms this assertion. In the light of all this past 
experience, we wonder whether America will still 
obstinately insist upon trying this out for herself? 
“And when he came to himself.” Of course he 
was not himself up to this moment—not his real self. 
For this real self bound him by irrefragable ties to 
father, brother, home. And just as soon as he came. 
to himself he realized all this, and said: “I will arise 
and go to my father.” When experience hath wrought 
its perfect work, psychology will also come to itself— 
for it is not its real self yet—and in that moment it 
will also arise and go to its Father, and say: “Father, 


I have sinned against heaven and before thee * * * 
make me as one of thy * * * 


servants.” 


A TEACHING MINISTRY 


yy Rey. J. E. Hasrisron, Pastor Methodist Episcopal Church, Dana, Iowa 


SERTAIN phases of the minister’s work have always 
een recognized as inherent in his calling, while others 
re to-day in process of gaining such recognition. For 
me thing, Protestantism, at any rate, has always 
nsisted upon a preaching, rather than a priestly, 
ainistry. The minister himself is likely to be known 
peally as “the preacher.” But his work is very far 
rom being done when he leaves his pulpit, for the 
hhurch also expects—justly—that he shall be the 
sastor of his people. Even this twofold designation, 
spreacher-pastor,” is not quite broad enough. He 
nust have also that rather elusive personal quality 
ve call “administrative ability,” the power to organize 
md direct his people to actual accomplishment. ‘Then, 
100, we are coming to feel that the minister must not 
ee limited in his interest to one church or group of 
fhurches. He must think and work in terms of his 
ommunity, which may mean a city ward, or a couple 
f townships in the open country. He must not only 
ih a finger in every neighborhood pie, but must, it 
ften seems, mix the dough and light the fire under 
e oven as well. . 
Put in a word, this is the day of multiplying 
lemands upon the minister, and in these demands he 
may find at once an opportunity, an embarrassment, 
nd a peril. He is likely to find his pulpit, his 
Micy, himself, overrun with a swarm of seemingly 
mportant but really trivial tasks. But they must be 


ittended to, and the minister, it appears, is the man, 
, 605 
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and the only man in the whole county, to do them 
When Ambassador Gerard, under instructions, refused 
to discuss the Lusitania case further with the German 
Foreign Office, Secretary Zimmerman protested: 
“Why don’t you tell Lansing you’re not an errand 
boy, but a diplomat?” Without for a moment admit- 
ting the justice of this protest, the language is not 
without a certain significance. And the minister, 
giving himself to errand boy tasks in the community, 
may acquire the errand boy spirit, and so forget 
that he too is an ambassador. Becoming industriously 
absorbed in these second-rate nothings, he may come 
unconsciously to discount the things which really 
matter. In a high purpose to serve the present age, 
he may permit the age to become his master (a very 
different thing), forgetting that he has a Master in 
Heaven, Lord of all the ages. He may fail—the 
minister of to-day—by being just that, to- day’ 
minister rather than Christ’s; a leader in his com 
munity, a man of the people, but not a man of God 

That the minister has a teaching function is no 
likely to be denied. Under the stress of the demand 
to which he is subjected the assumption is likely 4 
be, however, that here at least is a phase of his work 
which does not call for distinctive emphasis. It is 
taken for granted that if he meets worthily the claims 
levied against him for social and community service, 
his work as teacher will have been done. The writei 
believes this assumption to be not without a lurking 
danger, and the danger is that the minister may, wi th 
apparent success, be enlisting his church in an arduous 
program of doing, without having furnished them witk 
an adequate Christian motive. Hurried along him elf 
in a blind smother of dust and fog, he may ever 
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ncy that he is really teaching his people, when he 
but urging them to the same feverish activity. 
If, now, the minister is to build his working 
‘ogram on first principles, he will make it more than 
llist of things to be done. It will be largely a 
aching program, and the very core of it will be the 
ble, taught and studied at first hand. The most 
sactical service many a minister could render his 
cople would be to set himself seriously to teaching 
em the Scriptures. This paper is a plea for such 
program. It may not be written without a certain 
as, for it has back of it a pastoral experience gained 
_ several fields under widely varying conditions. 
mrecognize cheerfully that the experience of one can 
nver be authoritative for another, and in alluding 
freely in the succeeding paragraphs of this paper 
the findings of individual experience I do so for 
ypossible suggestive, rather than a normative, value. 
Soon after coming to the pastorate of a small 
church in a Middle Western state several years 
-o, it became necessary to hold a series of meetings 
separatory to the launching of an evangelistic cam- 
iign. I had been led to believe that something 
pre tangible was necessary than sentimental appeals 
the church for “consecration.” The first evening 
supplied my audience, who were ready and “braced” 
rr an altar-call, with Bibles, and announced that we 
puld put in a few evenings of solid work studying 
. Epistle—1 Thessalonians was my choice. Study it 
» did. A few—very few—dquestions for advance 
ork and suggestions were supplied from night to 
taht; the book itself was mapped and charted, as 
» went along, on a small flexible blackboard. After 
«x of the greatest nights that church had ever had 
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there was one solid result. In the church a group 
the working group, had discovered, not certain truth 
detached from the Bible, but the Bible itself. And the; 
had discovered that the Bible could be studied, and that 
studied naturally, it possesses a fascination of its own 

The effect of such a discovery upon a dull, dis 
heartened church is indescribable. It was practicalh 
a new birth. I have seen this repeated on other fields 
and I confess I can think of no other figure realh 
to describe it. . 

We followed this first book study with the sam 
sort of work on Galatians, and, after a brief interva 
came the big test: I gave (to practically the sa 
group) their first assignment in Romans. For fou 
months a little over forty per cent. of the chure 
and a good many who were not of any church, spen 
one night a week with that Epistle. That chureh 
to-day, knows the book of Romans. I believe th 
work would have been worth while, on that particula 
field, had the proportion affected been four insteac 
of forty per cent. When the so-called midwee 
service becomes the topic of conversation in a chure 
circle something has happened to the church. 
when the man who is supposed by the whole town t 
be the most active exponent of irreligion greets yo 
some morning in the postoffice with: “What ai 
you doing at that prayer meeting of yours, the 
everyone is talking about?” this judgment is confirmed 
_ In successive pastorates the writer has pursued thi 
policy, not as an expedient to provoke a passin, 
interest—there is nothing more futile—but as a larg 
factor in his permanent program. It is the one phas 
of his work concerning which he entertains the leai 
misgivings. 
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The typical American congregation is likely to be 
und attempting Christian service without any real 
asp of the Christian faith. What is taken for faith 
metimes proves to be a dribble of sentiment. Earlier 
merations of Christians, with privileges immeasur- 
ly less, far outstripped the church of to-day as 
gards their hold upon the fundamentals. To give 
; people a close grip on the truth of the Gospel 
‘the minister’s work, not an incidental by-product, 
it his real task. 

To accomplish this task, shall the minister place 

* dependence upon his pulpit deliverances? Till 

acquires a sense of humor it will be a perfectly 
palling experience for him to note how little is 
membered of any sermon. Preachers great and small 
em to share and share alike here. It may prove a 
wre profitable work to take thirty members of a 

egation and really teach them one of the great 
pistles—Ephesians or Hebrews or Romans—than 
preach a series of sermons on that same Epistle 
a congregation of three hundred. For, a month 
ser its conclusion, about one per cent. will be found 
irecall the bare fact that such a series was preached— 
md we all enjoyed it so much, Brother fz 
Now, the forgotten sermon is not of necessity lost. 
may, and we believe often does, produce effects 
iich are lasting. Psychologically it is quite possible 
- an individual, under the “push” of the spoken 
urd, to be impelled to a decision which may reshape 
» whole life, and yet afterward be unable to recall a 
sgle sentence of what he heard. But, forgotten or re- 
mbered, the sermon is the product of one man’s brain 
rd] heart; however responsive and eager the congrega- 
n, it comes to them as something in a sense ready made. 
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Teaching the Bible to a congregation is wort 
while, though the congregation may be only that o 
a village church of eighty members and four hundret 
adherents. But it means just that—teaching. [ 
does not mean handing the work in toto over to th 
stmaey School. It does not mean “doctrinal” 6 

“expository” preaching, however finely done, an 
badly as the modern church needs such preaching 
It does not mean an occasional sermon on the literary 
and moral beauty of the Bible, or impassioned plea 
from the pulpit that the Bible be more read am 
studied. The fact is, in many a church the greate 
portion of the membership are incapable of studying 
the Bible, and almost incapable of reading it intell 
gently, except for a few already familiar devotiona 
passages and the easier narrative sections. To put i 
mildly, is it not at least as much the minister’s busines 
to show his people how to use their Bibles as to scor 
them for neglect? i 

How may he set about his work as teacher? Ther 
is no method which is either infallible or indispensable 
“The man is the method.” E 

In experience it will usually be found best to mak 


class, a Sunday School teachers’ conference, eve 
the Sunday evening preaching service. It has nev 
seemed necessary to wait till some large group cou 
be assembled, and sometimes the work has been con 
menced without any formal announcement. After 
the way to begin is—to begin. There are times whe 
it is worth while for the minister to give the best | 
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us to a group of ten or twelve, to show them the 
vy of really studying the Bible. As the work is 
‘ade fascinating to the small group its extension 
ill be from within, and inevitable. 

It would seem that, in such a teaching program, 
ie Bible should be dealt with on the basis of its 
atural unit—the book. This in practice has been 
vund preferable to study centering in a doctrine, a 
\pic, a character, a type or a period, though any of 
cese, especially a doctrine, will yield good results in 
ecasional use. In building my own program I have 
ways given the Epistles a large place. For one 
jing, they are the “neglected continent” of Scripture. 
md they present, in final, fundamental form, the 
wath which the church is commissioned to hold and 
zach. The Pauline letters especially are the work of 
ae who was himself a teacher rather than a preacher; 
ce church as yet has carried out only the first half of 
% program, which was not only “exhorting every 
an” but also “teaching every man, * * * that 

may present every man perfect.” We have had 
iz ponderous volumes, to be sure, on “the teachings 

Paul.” Now, why does not some one give us Paul 
‘a teacher? 

The “short course” principle has been found to 
ork well. Instead of projecting at the outset work 
ir several months, it is really preferable to begin 
ith a modest course, planned for only a few weeks. 
fter an interval, another brief course. When several 
hort courses” have been covered something more 
mbitious may be undertaken, the study of a Gospel, 
se of the longer Epistles or one of the great doctrines. 
briefer Epistles, by the way, furnish the ideal 
aterial for these short courses. Instead of planning 
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to cover the entire range of the Bible, in outline 
form, I have always preferred to give my people ¢ 
good hold on a few notable books. If, as the resul 
of even several years’ work, a fair proportion of ¢ 
congregation knows—really knows—among _ the 
Epistles, say Galatians, Philippians, Romans 
Ephesians, Hebrews, and of the Gospels, Matthey 
and John, they have, at any rate, the root of the matter 
in them, they will be at home in the great places 0! 
Scripture, and able themselves, from the vantage groune 
of these familiar places, to find their way into the les 
familiar portions. To have learned one book well wil 
change one’s whole attitude toward the entire Bible 

In an earlier paragraph we insisted that teaching 
the Bible means—teaching. Now, to read throug! 
a chapter, a series of chapters or an entire book, wit 
running comments and desultory questions is n 
teaching. Making continuous applications, having 
stray references looked up and read, illustrative 0 
some topic which then becomes the subject of | 
address, is not teaching. Such informal homilies ar 
Bible readings have a real use; the writer of this ve 
paragraph has always felt free to employ them, an 
does to this day; but it is well to cultivate the habi 
of calling things by their own names. 4 

And teaching the Bible means not only teachir 
it means teaching the Bible. It does not mean tead cl 
ing some text book of “outline studies.” It is per 
fectly feasible to use some selected portion of th 


tion on the contents and thought relations of tl 
book itself, has gained something which could ne 
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we been gained by gulping the best three text 
»oks of “introduction and outline studies” ever 
ablished. 'The text book has its place, and in that 
ace it is invaluable. But to confront a group of 
ger, wistful folk, bent on studying the Bible, with 
e dreary pages of somebody’s handbook is beyond 
‘blunder and almost a crime. No greater fallacy has 
rer faced us concerning the Bible than this, that 
is only possible to approach an understanding of 
3 individual books through some introductory study. 
he proposition reversed gives us the exact truth. 
he introduction (I mean the facts usually included 
nder that term, as to a book’s background and 
urpose) can only be approached through the book 
self. What better introduction to the book of 
alatians can a group of students have, for example, 
.an to be fairly faced with the first chapter? Every 
sential factor in the situation is really there. 

It is indispensable that the minister who will 
‘ach shall think highly enough of his work to throw 
:s material, fully mastered, into form suitable for 
aching. To confuse and discourage his group with 

mass of half-worked-out ideas is a sin which has 
» forgiveness. But there is one point where he 
zed not be anxious; it is in regard to “making the 
pplication.” The minister who really teaches the 
ible may safely dispense with moralizing—the thing 
hich utterly spoils many a man’s work in this field. 
+ is really startling to find that, studied at first hand, 
1e Bible applies itself. I have recently had experience 
ith several groups, especially in connection with work 
pon the first chapter of the Philippian letter and the 
rst two of the Galatian letter, which leads me to speak 
‘ith special, perhaps unnecessary, emphasis here. 
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All this means hard work, and this is as it should 
be. The younger minds of the church can hardly 
be led to respect the thing which is made too easy. 
It has been found that the difficulty inherent in the 
real study of the Bible—such a study as sketched 
in these pages—has been, not a deterrent, but a means 
of securing and sustaining interest. ’ 

Ordinarily it will be necessary to give pretty 
definite assignments and suggestions for work. The 
briefer and more comprehensive the better. ‘The a 
of blackboard and charts for mapping the study of 
book, doctrine, ete., is to be commended, with the 
proviso, however, that such work should ordinarily 
be done in class, rather than simply be presented ready 
made for inspection. a 

The real object of these pages has been, however, 
not to present in detail some infallible device, but 
to give in general form a workable method of realizing 


in some measure the ideal which is too apt to remain 
only an ideal: ‘The minister the teacher of his people, 
The groups with which he deals may not include 


whole rar enaeiea ; they may not even include “ 


to be able to deal with his whole congregation at ang 
time, even from his pulpit. But we will say that t O 
give even thirty per cent. of his church an intelligent 
hold upon the great things of the Bible would, in 
many a case, mean the transformation of the entire 
church and might well prove, for the minister him 
self, the greatest achievement of his ministry. 

It remains now to summarize the advantages of 
the method here outlined; the direct, first-hand study 
of the Bible, especially its great books, by the churel 
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groups, under the leadership of the minister. Under 

certain natural bias, the writer cannot avoid stressing 
ose which make their appeal to him in the light 
‘the findings of experience. 

1. In the truest sense, this method is scientific. 
tience deals with. facts, or what it takes to be such. 
-has only a mild interest in explanations and criti- 
sms grouped around the facts. For the church 
.e basic fact is the Bible. The second-rate scholar 

fond of talking about “working at the sources,” 
ii the first-rate scholar really does what the other 
liks of doing. When the church at first hand deals 
ith the Bible it is working at the sources. 

2. The method, requiring no elaborate equipment, 

perfectly adapted to the small, isolated congrega- 
on. It is eminently a small-church method, and this 
ict is a brand, not of weakness, but of strength. A 
nod deal of glib advice comes from would-be ecclesi- 
stical oracles; offered with a blithe disregard of 
orking conditions in the small church, and appar- 
atly offered by those who have had a minimum of 
orking experience with the problems they so bril- 
antly solve. The writer attended a summer con- 
erence of ministers a few years ago, where one 
lho was, and is, distinctly a personage in the theo- 
»gical world played first role. His lectures made 
ae average church and minister appear a sorry 
pectacle indeed; yet, on his own admission under 
uestioning, Dr. ’5 ministerial experience was 
mited to three months’ work as pastoral supply, 
uring his own student days! 

3. Under this method Bible study becomes the 
rivilege of the church, and Bible teaching the work 
r the ministry, taking the Bible out of the hand of 
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the specialist. The church, instead of regarding the 
nue as the book of a message, like Browning’s 
“square old yellow book” — 


A book in shape * * * but, really, pure crude fact 
* * -* restorative 
I’ the sight and touch, 


is a great deal more likely to regard it as close ida 
to Merlin’s book of magic, the interpretation of which 
is a fearsome thing, and for only the chosen few, 


And every square of text an awful charm 

Writ in a language that has long gone by. 

And every margin scribbled, crost, and cramm’d 
With comment * * * hard to mind and eye * * 
And none can read the text * * * 

And none can read the comment but myself; 

And in the comment did I find the charm. 


the comment, rather than to the text, to find 
“charm.” 


intercat a new impetus is given to every phase 
Christian service, for both church and minister ha 
a new atmosphere in which to work and plan. if 


other phase of his work, not even his oul : 
preparation, will induce. . 

But, beyond anything which can be written into 
the pages of an annual report or tabbed and labeled 
for a file, the great reward of the teaching ministry 
is a working fellowship with Him whose first com- 
mission, indeed, was: As ye go, preach, but who at 
the last said: Go, teach. 


EXEGETICAL OUTLINES 


EMITINQSKQ AND KEIIITNQSIS 


By Proressor James Corrin Srour 


~ his analysis of the meaning of these words, Trench 
Synonyms, p. 285) unhesitatingly asserts: ‘Es! must 
e regarded as intensive, giving to the compound 
vord a greater strength than the simple possessed; 
qus *emino0éo (2 Cor. 5:2)”; while Thayer (Lexicon), 
nder ’em:z08éo, with equal positiveness says: “Ett is 
irective, not intensive,” and under ’etywaoxo; ‘Ent 
enotes mental direction towards, application to, that 
7hich is known.” 

But in reality there is no disagreement. Each 
3 right from his own standpoint. Thayer is speaking 
vith the voice of the lexicographer, and Trench is 
tressing the conclusion of the interpreter. Thayer 
; dealing with language in the making, Trench with 
anguage in actual use. Their statements are com- 
ilementary, not mutually exclusive. Indeed, Light- 
jot actually brings them together in his comment on 
mmo06, Philippians 1:8: “Ihe preposition itself 
ignifies merely direction; but the idea of straining 
fter the object being thereby suggested, it gets to 
mply eagerness.” And Cremer (Biblical and ‘Theo- 
ogical Lexicon, p. 159) sets forth the same thought 
rom a different angle when he defines ‘vous as 


clear and exact knowledge, more intensive than 
| 617 
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v6s1¢, because it expresses a more thorough participa-_ 
tion in the object of knowledge on the part of the | 
knowing subject.” This “more thorough participa-— 
tion in the object of knowledge” is Thayer’s “mental 
direction towards, application to, that which is known”; 
and this results in “clear and exact knowledge, more : 
intensive than vss,” which is Trench’s assertion, 
As Cremer brings out, this clear and exact knowledge — 
is because of the concentration of the knowing subject 
upon the object of knowledge, as implied by the étt, 
And Thayer himself, having passed from derivation 
to definition, sums up én'7:v60x0 as to become thoroughly - 
acquainted with, to know thoroughly; to know 
accurately, to know well; and entyvoots (after referring, 
apparently with approval, to Trench) as precise and 
correct knowledge. 4 

This distinction between Yv6o'¢ and éatyvoors, and 
yevdexo and éxtywacxo leads to some exceedingly inter- 
esting and helpful homiletic suggestions. Of course, 
one must not press the distinction too insistently. 
The finer shades of meaning in words are sometimes 
lost sight of in popular usage. The linguistic purist 
is not always a safe interpreter of documents which 
were written in the language of the people and in 
order to be understood by the average man. And 
yet, words as well as people have their own indi- 
viduality, which we do well to take into account. 

The revisers have done us a genuine service by 
reflecting in their translation of 1 Corinthians 13:12 
the change from yvosx to emywoexm, Greatly as the 
apparently clumsy wording may jar upon ears that 
were accustomed to the melodious phrases of the Ki 
James Version, it is certainly in the interest of 
accuracy and of a correct understanding of what 
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‘aul was trying to say, to read: ‘Now I know 
ywosxo] in part; but then shall I know fully 
imyvaconat] even as also I was fully known 
imeyvasOay |,” 

There is a very suggestive progress in Romans 1 
rom “knowing God” (yv7¢), v. 21, to “refusing to 
ave God in their knowledge” (é¥ @tyveser), y. 28, to 
knowing the ordinance of God” (ésryvévtes), but not 
bserving it, v. 82. Cremer’s comment is that 
sovteg is used in v. 21 “in order to hint that they 
puld not avoid having this knowledge.” Whether 
r not this was actually the thought in the use of the 
‘ord, in v. 28 we find these unrighteous men refusing 
to have God é émtyvece:”; to use Thayer’s phrase, 
=fusing to allow their “mental direction” to be toward 
tod, and in v. 82 this conscious rejection of the 
mowledge of God, which yet they could not avoid 
aving, eventuates in a headstrong disregard of that 
rdinance of God with which they were thoroughly 
nd consciously acquainted. "Exryvévees, that is, the 
mowledge of God and of His ordinances, is at once 
mavoidable and refusable; man’s capacity for this 
mowledge is accompanied by the power to reject it. 
~ One wonders whether the use of é@!yvé0% in both 
Hatthew 7:16 and 20, “By their fruits ye shall know 
nem,” may not have been, with a view to an emphasis 
ypon this very idea of full, complete, accurate 
mowledge. It recalls Godet’s remark that “we may 
peak of a false 1Ss¢ but not of a false éniyvacts,” 
"here is to be a manifestation of the exact, though 
smetimes hidden, facts of every life, a time when 
xtyvests, “precise and correct knowledge,” will be 
nevitable and unescapable. “By their fruits ye shall 
mow them” (emvyveocesbe) , 
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One need hardly comment upon the appropriateness — 
and the vividness of the usage of étyveors in Romans _ 
8:20, “through the law cometh the knowledge of sin”; 
precise, correct knowledge, which leaves no room for 
doubt as to its truth and is imperative in its implica-— 
tions. Moreover, the suggestiveness of the double 
usage of émywdcx» in Matthew 11:27 is instantly 
apparent; “and no one knoweth [étywoexe:] the Son, 
save the Father; neither doth any know [é*yvesxer] the — 
Father, save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son 
willeth to reveal him.” And does not Romans 10:2, “J 
bear them witness that they have a zeal for God, but” 
not according to knowledge [*27’ éntyvecw],” take to” 
itself a deeper meaning as one allows one’s mind 
to “feel” the fuller, more intensive significance of 
éxtyvacis ? 


It has frequently been remarked that éniyvoog ig 
used “especially of the knowledge of God and of 
Christ, as being the perfection of knowledge” (see, 
for instance, Thayer, and Lightfoot on Colossians 
1:9). This thought of “a deeper and more intimate 
knowledge” of the things of God seemed to be much 
on Paul’s mind as he wrote the great “Prison Epistles” 
(Eph. 1:17; 4:18; Phil. 1:9, Col. 1:9, 10; 2:23 
8:10). These are in addition to three usages of 
the simpler yv4s:¢; Ephesians 38:19; Philippians 
83:8; Colossians 2:3. The combination of  yvas¢ 
and aie ets in the same sentence, Colossians 2:2, 3, 


teem Coe dou and aes [yvacsws ] if 
Apparently Cremer is right when he says: “In order 
to attain the treasures of the rcs, the éntyvocs is 
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eeded;” which becomes highly illuminative in view 
f his previous statement that in the New Testament 
ctyvwots always refers to “a knowledge which very 
owerfully influences the form of the religious life, a 
nowledge laying claim to a personal sympathy, and 
xerting an influence upon the person.” 

Thus there would, indeed, seem to be an actively 
ersonal element in étyvesrs, “a mental direction 
pwards, an application to, that which is known” 
conce more to quote Thayer’s phrase), which must 
ert an influence upon the person and the life, and 
‘hich is itself a necessary element in the attainment 
ff full, clear, and accurate knowledge. And so Paul’s 
irayers in Colossians 1:9, Ephesians 1:17, and Philip- 
jians 1:9, with their repeated usage of &!yves's, do not 
imply petition an inestimable blessing, but also carry 
ith them a challenge that we should consciously dedi- 
te our thinking and our living to the attainment of 
e knowledge of God and of His will. 


November 4. Defeat through Drunkenness (World's 


November 11. Nehemiah’s Prayer. Nehemiah 1:1-11. 
1. 


‘Temperance Lesson). 1 Kings 20:1-21. 


The inefficiency of drunkenness. Read Proverbs 
81:2-9, noting particularly the irony involved in 
prescribing wine for those who have no other 
interests or responsibilities (v. 6). 


Victories from God. Read Judges 6; 2 Chronicles 
14:9-15; Isaiah 37. 


Nehemiah’s conception of God (vs. 4, 5). Read 
1 Kings 8:22-30; Genesis 18:22-33; Jeremiah 


n 
ay 


10:1-10. 4 
Nehemiah’s confession (vs. 6, 7). See Isaia h 
6:1-13. 4 


Nehemiah’s faith in prayer (vs. 10, 11). 
Compare Hosea 14:1-9; Psalm 87:1-11; John 
14:1-24; Daniel 9:3-19. 


miah 2:1-11. 


Instances of answered prayer. Exodus 22:20-2 : 

Job 12:4; Psalm 18; Isaiah 19:20; Jeremiah 

29:12, 18; Daniel 9:20-23. 
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Vovember 25. A Psalm of Thanksgiving. Psalm 103. 


The manifold goodness of God (vs. 1-5). Read 
Isaiah 63:1-9; Romans 11:11-24; Exodus 83 :12-23. 


The love and grace of God. Read Isaiah 5:1-4; 
Deuteronomy 10:12-22; Malachi 8:16-18; Romans 
8:31-39; Revelation 21:1-8, 22-22:5. 


December 2. Nehemiah Rebuilds the Wall of Jeru- 


salem. Nehemiah 4. 


The builders mocked by their enemies (vs. 1-6). 
See Psalms 123, 124; Job 17:2, 6; Matthew 
27:27-31; Isaiah 28:14-22; Psalms 118:22, 28; 
Matthew 21:42-46. 


December 9. Ezra and Nehemiah Teach the Law. 


Nehemiah 8. 


Recall other readings of the law. Exodus 20:23; 
2 Kings 22. 


The obligation of teaching (law in Hebrew teach- 
ing). See Deuteronomy 4:1-14. 


God the great Teacher. See Psalm 25, especially 
verses 4, 5; Psalm 90:12; Luke 11:1. 


December 16. Nehemiah Enforces the Law of the 


iw 
e 


Sabbath. Nehemiah 13:15-22. 


The law of the Sabbath. Exodus 35:2; Nehemiah 
9:14; Isaiah 58:13, 14. 

The blessedness of the Sabbath. 

(a) In connection with holiness. Exodus 20:8; 


16 328-26. 
(b) In connection with rest. Exodus 35:2 et al. 
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(c) In connection with the covenant. Exodus 
81:12-17, especially verse 17; Mark 2:27-28 


8. Symbol of everlasting rest and joy. Hebrews” 
431-13. 
4 


December 23. Preparation for the Messiah. Malachi 
8:1-12. 


1. Messenger of the covenant (v. 1). See Exodus 
23 :20-24; Isaiah 63:7-9. | 


2. The fullness of time. Read Galatians 4:1-7; 
Ephesians 1:3-14; Isaiah 35. 
8. The Lord’s forerunner. See Isaiah 40:1- “11; 
Matthew 3:1-12. : 
December 30. God’s Redeeming Love. Psalms © 
128, 124. 


1. The revelation of God as Redeemer. See Exodus — 
19:1-6; Isaiah 41:14 and references, especially j 
43:1. 


2. The redemptive promise. See Isaiah 49:8-26; 
Luke 1:46-55, 67-79; 1 Peter 1:3-25; Revelation : 
5:1-14. 


1918 4 
January 6. John prepa the Way for Jesus. 
Mark 1:1-11. ‘ 


The career of John the Baptiser. 
1. Announcement and birth. Luke 1:8-24. 


2. Before the baptism of Jesus. See Luke 811-17; 
Mark 1:1-8; Matthew 38:1-12. : 
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The baptism. Read (in the order given) Mat- 
thew 3:13-17; Mark 1:9-11; Luke 8:21, 22; John 
1:15, 16, 19-28. 


After the baptism of Jesus. John 1:29-42. 
Note carefully that the testimony about the “Lamb 
of God” was not given until after the baptism 
of Jesus. 

Matthew 3:13-17 (especially vs. 14 and 15) is 
necessary in order to understand the contrast 
between John 1:19-28 and John 1:29f. The 
baptism intervenes. 


January 13. Jesus Begins His Work. Mark 1:12-20. 


a. 


:2. 
i3. 


The temptation (vs. 12, 13). Read Psalm 22; 
Isaiah 52:18; 53:12. 


The first disciples (vs. 14-20). Read John 1:35-51. 
The meaning of the call (v. 17). Read Isaiah 61. 


January 20. Jesus at Work. Mark 1:21-45. 


ee 


‘2D. 


Review the readings on the Sabbath, and Matthew 
12:9-14; John 5:10-18. 


Christ’s healing work. See Matthew 11:2-6; Isaiah 
61:1-3; 35:5. 


The source of His power (v. 85). Read John 
5:19-47. 


January 27. Jesus Forgiving Sin. Mark 2:1-12. 


Read Psalm 51, especially verse 4; 180:4; Daniel 
9:3-19, especially verse 9; Exodus 34:6-9; 
Jeremiah 14:7-9. 


LITERARY REVIEWS 


[Authors and publishers are requested not to send either books, 
periodicals or pamphlets for review. The editors prefer to select and ~ 
purchase whatever is to be reviewed in these pages.—Eprrors.] 


THE REVIVAL OF PAGANISM—THE 
NIETSCHIAN PHASE’ 


To reap a book of philosophic criticism which is both trenchant 
and genial is a delight as rare as it is keen. Sympathetic treat- 
ment of any phase of philosophy is usually the work of one who 
shares the viewpoint or prejudices of the school or teacher under 
review. To differ fundamentally, while at the same time one | 
appreciates, in a spirit of utmost breadth and charity, is a 
difficult task for mortal men. For a member of the “Community 
of the Resurrection” to review in any spirit of sympathetic com= 
prehension the life and teaching of Friedrich Nietsche would see 1 
to be an impossible undertaking. But this is just what Dr é 
Figgis has carried through, not by an apparent effort, but easily 
and naturally, because it is his disposition to be fair. He give 
Nietsche, the man and the philosopher, his due without in any 
sense surrendering or modifying his own convictions. In so saying 
we are paying one of the highest possible tributes, both to the 
man and the lecturer, whose work now engages our attention. 

Nietsche demands the attention of every thoughtful studen 
of the times because, directly and indirectly, he is a power to be 
reckoned with. Not only is he personally influential; he is the 
representative and key of a widespread movement, fraught wi 
great peril to Christian institutions and even to Christiar 
civilization itself. q 

As Dr. Figgis says: “Recently the name of Friedric 
Nietsche has become widely known. For some years a cult of 


*The Will to Freedom, Bross Lectures, 1915, by John Neville Figg 
D. D., Litt. D. New York, 1917. Pp. 320. : ‘ 
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m, almost like a religion, has been proceeding. It is nearly 
venty years ago since his danger and his charm became clear to 
e. For long, indeed, he was ignored by official representatives, 
ther of apology or philosophy” (p. 5). Now, however, the 
tuation is quite different: ‘‘This poet-prophet, so strange and 
2zautiful, has laid a spell on many in our time. It may not 
: aimless toil to try to give some notion of what he wanted; and 

the light of that blazing criticism to see how it stands with 
hristianity, as a house of life for men” (p. 5). 

The larger significance of Nietsche, however, lies in the fact 
sat he is the protagonist of a widespread and powerful move- 
sent which indicates that Christianity has come into a new area 
‘ disturbance, comparable only with its primary conflict with the 
ttrenched paganism of the ancient world. Recrudescent paganism, 
acked by the resources of modern science and the keenest of 
salectics, is the new foe, in a way far more formidable than the 
ying paganism of the Roman Empire. 

“On all hands we hear preached a revival of paganism. 
thristianity, as an ethical ideal, is contemned. Formerly 
thristians were charged with hypocrisy because they fell short of 
we ideal. The charge was false although the fact was true. 
Te do fail, fail miserably, to come up to our ideal, and always 
all, so long as it remains an ideal. Nowadays the Christian is 
“tacked not because he fails, but in so far as he succeeds. Our 
cord himself is scorned, not because he is not the revealer of 
cove, but because he is. Hardly a single specifically Christian 
alue is left as it was” (p. 4). 

In these quotations the reader may catch a glimpse of the 
woblem which the lecturer sets himself to work out. There is a 
rtain dramatic intensity in the discussion, due to the situation, 
ff which the author is apparently unconscious. Lowell has said, 
mewhere, that Milton in his delineation of Satan could not 
Foes conceal his sympathy with the leader of the hosts of 
sarkness as a “red republican.” Something like this is true of 
ne present series of lectures. Here is an ardent Christian 
tiscussing the most powerful anti-Christian movement of modern 
mes, which has come nearer the submergence of Christianity than 
rulian’s apostasy of an earlier day, without attempting to disguise 
iis sympathetic appreciation of the force, beauty, and attractiveness 
if the leader whose influence he dreads and deprecates. This 


| 
1. 
\ 
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fact, which we stress without apology, gives a vital significane 
and interest to the chapters, often lacking in discussions whicl 
are apt to be academic and therefore more or less unreal. Th 
titles of the successive lectures will introduce the reader to th 
movement of thought, which is all that we can attempt here 
The first is, of course, Nietsche, the Man, a most illuminatin, 
discussion of his pathetic career which ended in madness befor 
he was forty-five. Then follow two companion lectures on Th 
Gospel of Nietsche and Nietsche and Christianity. The fourtl 
and fifth lectures are also companion pieces, the former dealin; 
with the “originality,” the latter with the “charm” of Nietsche 
The last lecture deals competently and decisively with Th 
Danger and Significance of Nietsche. 

A few interesting and suggestive features of the discussiol 
may be referred to in closing this brief review of what is now 
and promises to be, for a long time to come, our best guide t 
the significance of Nietsche and his movement. The sympatheti 
geniality which dominates the entire treatment is seen in passa 
like the following: 

“Yet we cannot withstand Nietsche unless we take the troubl 
to understand him. Besides he is worth it” (p. 7). 

“We see in Nietsche, no less than we do in Newman, th 
literary expression of a soul on fire” (p. 215). § 

“The certainty, the prophetic conviction with which he writes 
have in them something as of a vision, a thing seen” (p. 217) 

“That, perhaps, is his greatest charm. He set men free 
The last age was overcome by the tyranny of determinism; wha: 
is known as scientific fatalism had hold of it. * * * ie 
was denied, and all history and even individual life was made t 
consist of links in a chain of inevitable development. Evolutior 
was treated as a process entirely mechanical” (p. 235). (F 
Nietsche’s answer to this see quotation on the same pa 

Nietsche “ministered to the self-criticism of science” (p. 237 

The searching quality of Dr. Figgis’s criticism may be qu 
fully felt in the following sentences, which are quite as discrir 
nating as they are crushing: 

“In a new age, very child-like, he calls to all with the spi 
of youth, to try all experiments, to shrink back neither for fe 
nor for love, neither for God nor for man, neither for good nor { 
evil. This call, together with his mystical sense of the eter 
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the transient and, therefore, the value of the moment; this 
radox of the ungodly who yet worships, of the immoralist who 
saches_ self-control, of the Anti-Christ who could mount the 
oss, the iconoclast who could yet set up a religion; this it is 
ich gives to Friedrich Nietsche a charm that will outlast all 
: febrile puerilities of his attack upon Christianity and all the 
erficial snobbery of his contempt for the common man” (p. 264). 

Here is the whole lesson in a sentence: “Nietsche is a good 
ic, but a bad food” (p. 290). 

We refer the reader to the able summarization of the signifi- 
ace of Nietsche beginning on page 301, especially as to the 
ationship of religious belief and morals. 

Finally the able and earnest lecturer says: ‘We shall do 
li if we take from this bitter tonic its goodness, the sense of 
; greatness of things, the need of courage and a free soul, the 
rth of discipline, the futility of mere comfort worship, and 
» vanity of all security that has any other anchor than our 
n soul. We Christians are the happier that we can see a 
ison for all this where Nietsche saw none, and can say with 
- ancient sage, “The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom; 
i to depart from evil, that is understanding’ ” (p. 316). 


Lovis MatrHews SWEET. 


THE SOCIAL TEACHINGS OF THE 
PROPHETS AND JESUS’ 


orrsson Kent has done a fine piece of work in this volume. 
e subject is in every way a worthy one, and the treatment 
rays the thoroughness of a scholar. The style is characterized 
clearness and accuracy. Unlike many writers of repute he 
.s not seem to have achieved the art of wasting words. As 
s said of Macaulay, he is as easy to read as a novel. It is a 
mine delight to find here an author who knows what he 


“The Social Teachings of the Prophets and Jesus, by Charles Foster 
nt, Ph. D., Litt. D. New York, 1917. Pp. 364. 
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wishes to say—and says it. We do not know of any other book 
that discusses the subject so painstakingly. Many writers have 
made in the past various sallies at it, but here is a volume that 
may be said to cover the ground with a fair measure of com- 
pleteness. Incidentally it is a very satisfactory study in introduc 
tion to a number of the books of the Bible. The author has so 
thoroughly explored the entire Scripture in the interest of the 
theme that the reading of his book is certain to refresh the 
memory in many items of the Biblical record. It is thus in 
part a history as well as an interpretation. Professor Kent is. 
as every one knows, facile princeps among those who find 2a 
predominant social gospel in the Bible, and we should not be 
surprised to find his book taking an authoritative place in the 
literature of the subject. 

“Hitherto the Bible has been regarded primarily as 8 
theological text-book. From its pages dogmatic theologians have 
drawn the proof-texts that have been made the foundations of 
many diverse creeds. But at last we are beginning to see thai 
the Bible is far more than a theological treatise.” These state 
ments have by now a familiar sound, and we are compelled % 
add that they are a bit hackneyed. Any one who has preachec 
from the Bible for a score or more years knows without bein 
told that the Bible is much more than a theological treatise—tha 
it is a wonderful compendium of human experiences and insights 
It is a bit of presumption on the part of those who emphasiz 
the social gospel to say that they have just now made for us 
great discovery that the authors of the Bible “sought to do mue 
more than to teach theology.” We had supposed that we kne\ 
this all along! This by way of dissent at the very outset. 4 

We find ourselves carried along irresistibly, however, up 
the current of the discussion, and profoundly interested too | 
the analysis. The Hebrews from the beginning were endow 
with a rich social ‘heritage. In the strenuous crises that mark 
their history these inherited social ideals were reinterpreted a 
expanded by each succeeding prophet until they find their 
and complete synthesis in the teachings of Jesus. Beginning 
Moses, who was “‘the first man in human history with a 
developed social consciousness,’ the author’s study carrie 
through the Old Testament, and on to the end of the 
Testament. There is much illuminating comment on early so 
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and political conditions among the Hebrews. Professor Kent 


concludes that “not ancient Hellas but Palestine was the original 


home of true democracy.” The treatment of the social teachings 
of the prophets is especially impressive. The account of the 
prophet Amos is engaging, except that we think the author misses 
a fine opportunity to picture the prophet’s personality and its 
bearing upon his work. There are fine insights on many pages 
into conditions and personalities. Hosea is “Israel’s great moral 
and social diagnostician, because, as a result of his own painful 
experience, he learned to look upon life and human society through 
the eyes of love.” The discussion of the divorce problem in the 
light of Hosea’s example of patience with his erring wife is 
suggestive, as is also his emphasis of the prophet’s bold opposi- 


jion to what in modern days is called “the double standard.” 


Coming to the social ideals of the Exilic and Post-Exilic 
prophets, we are compelled to say that the treatment of the 
Messianic prophecies seems to us altogether too casual to command 
serious attention. To say that “the majority of the Messianic 
prophecies are in reality social hopes set forth in the dramatic 
form of prayers or predictions,” and to leave the subject there, 
is, to say the least, painfully unsatisfying. The author does 
indeed go on to speak of “the Portrait of the Prince of Peace,” 
but he is more interested in emphasizing the social effect of the 
ideal than in establishing the reality of the personal Messiah. 

Professor Kent is everywhere the keen and _ searching 
student, and he has brought forth in this volume a wealth of 
new and useful material. We are frank to say that it is a 
volume of stimulus as well as of information. It is also crowded 


‘with sermonic suggestion and interpretation. We cannot resist 


the feeling, however, that the author is constantly in danger of 
overworking his thesis. Now and then we note a tendency to 


rhetorical exaggeration. For example, although we are well 


Sear air ea oe 


aware that Jesus made use of the weapon of humor and ridicule 
with the Pharisees, it would scarcely occur to us to describe it 
as “flashing wit.” It is a more serious thing that Professor 
Kent insists so strongly everywhere upon the social point of 
view in Scripture interpretation that we find ourselves wondering 
whether he has not, like some skilful magician, whisked away 


from us before our very eyes the real religiousness of the Book. 


It is to be admitted, of course, that religion is a great social 
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experience; but before it can be that it must, first of all, be a | 
personal experience of God in the soul. It is true that the — 
author in words seeks to align the two interests, yet we cannot — 
but feel that he forgets at times to co-ordinate them. He is, in 
short, so much an advocate that he ceases at times to be a true 
teacher and interpreter. His purpose is to make the Bible more 
than ever a religious document. We are left, on the contrary, — 
with the impression that he has squeezed much of its religiousness 4 
out of it, and this because he insists upon squeezing so much of the 
social gospel into it. It is a mistake of overemphasis, which is 
not a crime, but at least a misfortune. : 
The discussion of the social and economic teachings of Jesus — 
has all the illuminative qualities that are found in other parts — 
of the volume, but it is from our point of view more unsatisfactory. — 
Professor Kent believes, and quite rightly, that many writers 
have made a mistake in losing sight of the simplicity of Jesus’ 
work. But the author himself proceeds to draw a picture of the © 
Man of Nazareth, with His passionate social aims, with His 
unremitting study of social problems, with His strenuous and ~ 
plodding devotion to His task, that is more complex than any 3 
portrait which any of us who find too much theology in the s 
Bible have ever imagined. It is, we confess, the one-sided 
definition of salvation which fails to satisfy us even in this F 
scholarly and instructive volume. Like Mary at the tomb we 
find ourselves exclaiming at times: “They have taken away my ~ 
Lord, and I know not where they have laid him.” We are not — 
ready to believe that the social gospel is adequate in meaning 
or in force to take the place of the Gospel of the atonement. ee 
A volume like this is of the highest value for instruction and 
stimulus—even its overemphasis may be helpful in calling atten- — 
tion to neglected truth; but we sincerely hope that it will not 
tend to lessen the stress in preaching upon “Jesus Christ and — 
him crucified’’ as the hope of the world. 


Epear Wuitraker Work. 
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. VALUABLE ADDITION TO ARCHEO- 
LOGICAL LITERATURE’ 


ur. Cosern’s latest contribution to the literature of archeology 

worthy of the author and of the subject. It comes to the 
teader in an attractive form, in beautiful print and with copious 
Ind illuminating illustrations. The volume fulfils the wish 
Which was expressed about an earlier work by Dr. Cobern and 


wves us his apples of gold in a basket of silver. 
| The range of the book is very wide, covering, in a summary 
say, all discoveries in all lands, so far as these touch the New 
lcestament literature or the primitive church life. The author 
s succeeded in this difficult task in a most admirable way, 
owing fine powers of selection, arrangement, and statement. 
The scholarly and famous Edouard Naville of the University 
— Geneva writes a most comprehensive and illuminative Intro- 
ction and reveals the importance and value of such work as 
vr. Cobern has done in preparing this book. It marks a return 
» sound historical principles, as distinguished from the lawless 
sethods of the so-called “critical” school, with its preconceived 
leas, its rash inferences, its habit of confusing assumption and 
oof, its undue emphasis on small details and apparent incon- 
«stencies, its disintegrating processes. 

The discoveries of archeology are enabling us more and more 
replace the books of the Bible in their original environment 
d to understand the conditions out of which, and the readers 
> whom, they came. We are led over the fields in which the 
‘plorer’s spade has worked—Palestine, Mesopotamia, Assyria, 
tabylonia, Egypt, and Asia Minor. Papyri and other manu- 
ripts, gravestones and monuments of all sorts, statues and 
alices and various works of art, have been studied with care 
order to discover any fact that throws light upon the New 
“estament and its age. 

The history of archeological discovery reads like a romance. 
e is not surprised that a tomb or an obelisk should make 
evelations of the life of its period, but who would expect a 
rocodile mummy to contribute to the modern march of knowledge? 


?The New Archeological Discoveries, by Camden M. Cobern, D. D., 
itt. D. New York and London, 1917. Pp. 698. 
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Yet a workman digging for Grenfell and Hunt in the Fayum 
was so disgusted at finding nothing but mummified crocodiles that 
in anger he dashed a baby relic on a rock and smashed it to 
pieces—and the crocodile was stuffed with papyri! In large 
numbers of these animals were found all sorts of documents, 

Our readers are aware of the revolutionary change in our 
estimate of New Testament Greek made by the reading of the 
papyri, and this is but an incident of the larger movement that 
has thrown new light upon the thought and speech and life of 
the first century. These lately discovered writings make “as it 
were, a new autographic commentary” on Gospels and Epistles. 
Familiar Greek words come to us with the touch of a new 
meaning, as when we find that the word “loss,” in Paul’s counting 
“all things but loss” for Christ, is used in a papyrus for the 
bones thrown out on the street to the dogs—mere garbage! The 
application of the term Lord to Jesus is now seen to carry a 
stronger evidence of the fact that He was regarded as God, 
and the term, “Captain of our salvation,” used in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, denotes rather “originator.” The “beam” in the 
Pharisee’s eye was a “‘splinter’—less of hyperbole and more of 
realism. Paul’s protest against being “beaten uncondemned” 
becomes somewhat stronger, as the word was used to mean “with- 
out a trial.” When he is troubled at the influences of those who 
“unsettle” the Galatians, he uses a word that is very common in 
the papyri—e. g., of a creditor who is driving a debtor to the 
wall, or of a mother who cries that her troublesome andl 
refractory boy is “upsetting” her. The “wallet” which our Lord 
instructed his evangelists not to take appears now, not as a mere 
traveling bag, but rather a beggar’s collecting bag, commonly 


carried by a certain class of wandering religious: teachers in 
that time. = 

The new discoveries are counting, not only in the field of 
interpretation, but also in that of criticism. In the light of 
recent evidence Dr. Milligan, who is not open to the charge of 
being a traditionalist, declares that, “with the probable excep- 
tion of Second Peter, all our New Testament writings may now 
be placed within the first century.” And we are not without 
expectation that Second Peter will ere long receive the same 
vindication, as to its genuineness, that has come to the Fou 
Gospel. Archeology and textual criticism will overturn the ha t 
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and unfounded conclusions of the vaunted “higher criticism” that 
has for a time enjoyed a reign of academic terrorism. 

One of the most interesting chapters of Dr. Cobern’s book 
treats of Ancient New Testaments Discovered. In 1906 a 
memorable discovery was made in Egypt, the greatest find of 
Biblical manuscripts for at least half a century. ‘The entire 
text of the Gospels and parts of Paul’s Epistles were bought by 
Mr. Freer of Detroit, Michigan, from an Arab dealer near Cairo. 
Experts date this manuscript in the fourth century, putting it 
with the three great New Testament manuscripts of the world. 
Its readings add somewhat to the difficulties of lower criticism, 
since they often sustain the Western rather than the usually 
accepted Eastern text. This fact shows that as early as the 
third century there were at least two independent types of New 
Testament text, differing in verbal form yet at one as to all 
essential matters. With the opening of a new age of intelligence 
and liberty in the Asiatic lands, such as may be the result of 
the present war, discoveries more unique and decisive may be 
expected. The circle of light is steadily enlarging, and each new 
find brings us nearer to a solution of our perplexities and 
difficulties. Wisdom is more and more justified of her children 
who have believed in the face of difficulties and have laboriously 
and faithfully sought to solve the puzzles which tried, but could 
not overthrow, their faith. 

One gets from Dr. Cobern’s pages a new insight into the 
cities and people touched by Paul in his travels and preaching. 
The social life, the personal experiences, the intellectual and 


moral conditions of the Christians of the first and later cen- 


turies, come vividly before us. “For the first time” as the author 
says, “modern historians are able to read references to Jesus 
and the early Christians centuries older than have ever before 
been known.” One awaits with eager and confident hope the 
disclosures of the future, as Divine Providence aids human 
enterprise to make more glorious the holy oracles of God. 

We congratulate our author on this latest and finest result of 
his careful and faithful studies. The facts which he has set before 
us so luminously and with such charm give an answering echo 


to the great Pauline saying which so well expresses Dr. Cobern’s 


attitude of mind and heart: “We can do nothing against the 
truth, but for the truth.” Wittram Hoge Marquess. 
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Tue caption of this review gives, we think, a better idea of the 
character of the pages discussed than does the title which the 
author has bestowed upon his book. The unchanging customs 
of Bible lands, when interpreted by a native, should throw no 
small light upon numerous allusions and references in the 
Scriptures. Mr. Rihbany is a Syrian, who came to America as 
an immigrant years ago and now occupies a prominent American 
pulpit. While the Old Testament is not ignored, the author 
confines himself chiefly to the task of illuminating the life and 
words of Christ from his own knowledge of the part of the 
world where our Lord lived among men. 

The book consists of some thirty-one brief chapters arranged 
in groups, thus dividing the volume into six parts, each of which’ 
deals with some general theme. The style is popular, the 
language being simple, clear, and vivid, thus increasing the 
usefulness of the work among Bible students generally. Though 
anyone taking up the book for a casual examination is very apt 
to become an absorbed reader of its fresh and interesting pages, 
there is not altogether lacking a certain looseness of statement. 
This need not trouble the experienced Bible student, but might 
somewhat mislead a person not so well grounded in the teachings 
and historical facts of the Scriptures. It is stated, for example, 
without any accompanying qualification, that “according to authen- 
tic history Jesus never saw any other country than Palestine” 


(p. 4). Does the author forget the season in Egypt, does he : 


ignore it as the period of infancy when environment would little 
influence a child, or does he regard Egypt as somehow to be 
included with Palestine as the region of Biblical history? Nor 
are his occasional expositional utterances satisfactory in every 
instance, as in his chapter on Paul and Woman. 

differences between the Oriental and Occidental habits of mind, 
as exhibited more especially in the use of language. The author 
constantly cites and quotes passages of Scripture as illustrative 
of various native peculiarities he describes, or that a Passage 


‘The Syrian Christ, by Abraham Mitrie Rihbany. Boston an@ New 
York, 1916. Pp. 426. 


The chief value of this book lies in its explanation of the a 
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may have added meaning and force through the interpretation 
afforded by the material he presents. 

Perhaps a student would profit most from the eight chapters 
under the general heading, The Oriental Manner of Speech. 
It is no doubt true that many devout Western lovers of the 
Bible have acquired a crude, if not erroneous, understanding of 
some passages because of their unconscious attempt to interpret 
the language according to the strictly literal meaning of the 
words and phrases employed, without due allowance for the 
Eastern psychology and habits of speech. The Western mind 
makes accuracy a chief essential of speech; the Eastern aims 
largely at the feelings of the hearer. The contrast is similar 
to that between a draughtsman and an artist; the Occidental 
seeks exactness of dimension and proportion, while the Oriental 
strongly favors warm coloring and artistic effects generally. 
Speaking of the character of the people, Mr. Rihbany says: 
“The Oriental I have in mind is the Semite, the dweller of the 
Near East, who, chiefly through the Bible, has exerted an 
immense influence on the life and literature of the West. The 
son of the Near East is more emotional, more intense, and 
more communicative than his Far-Eastern neighbors. Although 
very old in point of time, his temperament remains somewhat 

juvenile, and his manner of speech intimate and unreserved” 
-(p. 81). 

The religious character of this “dweller of the Near East” 
is strongly emphasized. On this point he says: “From the 
remote past, even to this day, the Oriental’s manner of speech 
has been that of a worshiper, and not that of a business man 
‘or an industrial worker in the modern Western sense. To the 
Syrian of to-day, as to his ancient ancestors, life, with all its 
activities and cares, revolves around a religious center. Of 
course this does not mean that his religion has not always been 
beset with clannish limitations and clouded by superstitions, or 
that the Oriental has always had a clear, active consciousness 
of the sanctity of human life. But it does mean that this man, 
serene or wrathful, at work or at play, praying or swearing, 
has never failed to believe that he is overshadowed by the All- 
seeing God. * * * And it is one of the grandest, st 

| significant facts in human history that, notwithstanding his intel- 
— lectual limitations and superstitious fears, because he has main- 


| 
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tained the altar of God as life’s center of gravity, and never let 
die the consciousness that he was compassed about by the living 
God, the Oriental has been the channel of the sublimest spiritual 
revelation in the possession of man” (p. 81ff). 

Language, or rather the mode of its use, is closely related to 
the temperament of a people; indeed a race’s temperament finds 
one of its distinguishing manifestations in its characteristic use 
of language. It follows that, in interpreting its speech for its 
inmost ideas and thoughts, a people’s temperamental peculiarities — 
must be given due weight. The author’s chapter, Impressions — 
vs. Literal Accuracy, brings out this fact most clearly. “A — 
Syrian’s chief purpose in a conversation,” says the opening © 
sentence, “is to convey an impression by whatever suitable — 
means, and not to deliver his message in scientifically accurate — 
terms.” Again in the same chapter: “It is also because the 
Syrian loves to speak in pictures, and to subordinate literal ; 
accuracy to the total impression of an utterance, that he makes g, 
such extensive use of figurative language. * * * To him mild a 
accuracy is weakness.” And in another paragraph: “Again let — 
me say that an Oriental expects to be judged chiefly by what — 
he means and not by what he says.” : 

The quotations just given from the volume under discussion ~ 
remind us of the remark of Mr. G. K. Chesterton, when, in — 
discussing the necessity of going beyond the bare literalness of G 
words in order to get their real significance, he said that words es 
don’t mean what they say; they mean what they mean. “So also % 
many Scriptural passages,’ says Mr. Rihbany, “need to be ~ 
discerned. The purpose of the Oriental speaker or writer must — 
be sought often beyond the letter of his statement, which he — 
uses with great freedom” (p. 110). a 

The importance of all this in the matter of Scriptural inter-_ 
pretation must be apparent. To get the exact literalness of an 
author is one thing; to sense his thought, quite another. In~ 
case of a foreign language the literal translation of the words : 
may even hide the thought unless some more comprehensive means _ 
of getting at the ideas back of the words is employed. Trans-_ 
lating words is not interpreting language. Some of the results — 
of failure to appreciate this, as the author sees them, are thus 
referred to: “Had the creed-makers of Christendom approached 
the Bible by way of Oriental psychology, had they viewed the | 
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criptures against the background of Syrian life, they would not 
ave dealt with Holy Writ as a jurist deals with legislative 
aactments. Again, had the unfriendly critics of the Bible real 
equaintance with the land of its birth, they would not have 
sen so sure that the Bible was ‘a mass of impossibilities.’” The 
ad fact is that the Bible has suffered violence from literalists 
mong its friends, as from its enemies” (p. 128). 

The section of the book included under the heading, The 
’riental Manner of Speech, contains numerous Scripture word 
cudies and other illustrations bearing out the author’s statements. 
wecording to his explanation, the word “love,” in such expres- 
cons as “Love your enemies,’ “Love one another,’ offers 
cossibilities of differentiation in real meaning not always even 
uispected by the Western reader. 

One is impressed, in reading these pages, that the study of 
semitic psychology, as manifested in language more particularly, 
Hfers a most promising field to the Christian practical psycholo- 
‘ist. The volume here reviewed, written for popular use and 
covering a much wider range than psychology in any proper sense, 
tuggests the possibilities of a systematic analysis of the Semitic 
nind with a view to its bearing upon the structure and meaning 
if Scripture. We are experiencing just now an invasion of the 
eeligious, and more particularly the Christian, field by the 
imbitious and confident psychologist, often with results of more 
than doubtful value to the spiritual life of our student population. 
A psychological and sympathetic study of the type of life through 
which the Bible was given us ought to prove a vastly profitable 
1id to our comprehension of divine revelation and a wholesome 
relief after so many negative conclusions, by some scientists, as 
co our religious life and future hopes. 

We can hardly do better than to let the author himself 
lose this review, by taking several sentences from his plea for 
sulpit utterance which is marked by positive conviction. In 
i on of that positiveness which is so large an element in the 
canguage of the Syrian, permitting few of the niceties of 
securate statement, he utters these words, which reflective minds 
mong our cultured ministry to-day will not regard as trivial: 
“From an intellectual and social standpoint, this mode of 
speech may be considered a serious defect. So do children 
pexpress themselves. But it should be kept in mind that the 
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Oriental mind is that of the prophet and the seer, and nc 
the scientist and the philosopher. It is the mind which has pro 
the most suitable transmissive agency of divine revela 
* * * Of course reckless, dogmatic assertions from 
pulpit are never wise nor profitable. Ultimately, wheth 
the realms of science or spiritual experience, the facts are t 
things which will count. Nevertheless, it must be admitted 
the modern pulpit suffers to a large extent from overcautiou 
By many ministers the facts are evaluated more in an intell 
than in a spiritual sense. Hence that cautiousness in utte 
which is seriously threatening the spirit of prophecy a 
authority of real spiritual experience in the religious tea 
the present day. Legitimate intellectual caution should ney 
allowed to degenerate into spiritual timidity, nor the kno 
of outward things to put out the prophetic fire in the 
(p. 185ff). 


‘ 


Rozert M. K 


